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CHAPTER  I. 


wert  thou  ordained,  dear  father. 


In  thy  reverence  and  thy  chair  days,  thus 
To  be  smote  in  ruffian  battle  1 

Henry  VI. 

Many  were  the  interruptions,  by  plaint  and 
interrogatory,  Sir  John  de  Coupland  gave  to  the 
foregoing  recital.  In  particular,  when  he  ehcited 
that  the  Earl  of  Moray  was  the  party  at  whom 
Amisia's  convictions  pointed,  his  burst  of  mingled 
anger  and  grief  was  vehement  and  prolonged. 
Conversant  with  the  reputed  character  of  the 
man,  and  recollecting  his  animosity  towards  him- 
self, his  imaginings  took  the  blackest  colour. 
After  hearing  all,  he  succumbed  in  the  arms  of 
his  attached  servant,  momentarily  overcome. 
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"  Lay  me  down,  Mouboucher,  lay  me  down," 
he  murmured,  in  saddened  tones,  "  I  weary  thee, 
and,  God  wot,  to  little  purpose.  Sit,  or  lie,  'tis 
now  aU  one  to  me.  The  strength  of  my  body's 
gone,  and  the  pride  of  my  house  going." 

"  Oh  !  say  not  so,  my  noble  master,"  rejoined 
the  esquire,  his  rugged  nature  subdued  to  tears. 
"  Sweet  lady  Amise  is  here  to  comfort  thee,  and 
that's  enough.     As  for  her  that  has  left  —  " 

"  Hold,  Bertram ! ''  checked  the  knight. 
"  What  thou  art  about  to  say  my  lips  may  utter, 
but  not  thine.  Thou  art  right  tho' — my  own 
child  is  still  true  to  me,  and  she's  the  world. 
Had  she  turned  light  o'  love — power  o'  my  heart ! 
what  a  thought !  " 

"  Unworthy,  indeed  !  "  exclaimed  Amisia,  in- 
voluntarily slackening  the  tight  grasp  she  held 
on  her  father's  hand,  "  The  demon  of  malice 
must  have  shot  it  through  thy  brain  to  do  thee 
torment,  and  moved  thy  tongue  to  speak  it,  to  do 
me  indignity." 

"  I  spit  at  him  and  his  intent,"  rephed  Sir 
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John,  warmly  and  confidingly.  "  Pardon,  dar- 
ling, the  words  that  gave  it  forth/' 

A  mute  caress  was  the  daughter's  answer. 

"  Dearest  father,"  said  she,  after  a  pause, 
"  your  language  implies  a  stain  upon  our  Hester 
beyond  a  just  occasion.  Forsooth,  she  has 
slighted  our  love  in  this  her  choice  and  action — 
unkindly  slighted  it,  yet,  natheless,  she  has 
chosen  a  man  of  place  and  worship  in  his  lahd." 

"  A  Scot — a  false  Scot,  and  he  the  Moray. 
Oh  !  no  good  can  come  on't." 

"He  wiU  not  dare  to  wrong  her  ?  '*  pro- 
pounded Amisia,  almost  fiercely. 

"  By  the  living  God !  he  shall  not  while  de 
Coupland  breathes  !  "  shouted  the  old  knight  in 
a  paroxysm ;  then,  exhausted,  and  recollecting 
his  condition,  he  added  in  mournful  tones,  "  but 
what  is  now  de  Coupland  .^  " 

*«  An  English  banneret  and  a  noble  gentle- 
man !  "  said  Mouboucher,  inspired  by  the  con- 
juncture.    "  If  the  lord  of  Coupland  be  bed-fast, 
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there  are  enow  of  lances  in  Northumberland  to  do 
him  right." 

"  Heaven  will  do  him  right !  and  that  is  better, 
my  friend,"  subjoined  father  Noel,  who,  standing 
aloof  in  contemplation,  had  been  a  forgotten 
auditor.  "  Is  it  not  written,  Mihi  vindicta,  Ego 
retrihuam.  Time  will  work  out  justice  ;  slowly, 
and  hiddenly  perchance,  but  surely." 

"  But  it  may  not  fly  fast  enough  to  save  the 
honour  of  my  family,"  rejoined  Sir  John,  quickly. 
"  'Slight !  whilst  we  talk,  something  might  be 
doing !  Call  in  young  Neville — he  should  not 
wish  my  blood  to  know  a  taint.  Thou,  father, 
cpo  ask  him  hither.'" 

Spalding  obeyed,  and  in  a  short  time  returned 
with  Neville  and  Sir  Ralph  Percy,  who  had 
sojourned  together  in  the  anti-room. 

"  Generous  youths  !  honorable  Sirs  ! ''  ap- 
pealed Sir  John,  speaking  as  soon  as  they  entered. 
*'  Ye  will  not  look  coldly  on  whilst  an  old  knight 
— a  march  baron — and  a  comrade  of  your  sires. 
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is  injured  in  his  helplessness  ? — I  am  sure  ye 
will  not." 

''  The  belief  does  us  bare  justice."  "  How 
can  we  prove  it  ?  "  broke  from  the  young  men, 
each  anticipating  the  other. 

"  A  Scottish  prowler — a  base  caitiff — has  lured 
away  my  niece/'  resumed  de  Coupland,  "  upon 
what  gage  I  know  not — but  be  his  intent  foul  or 
fair,  'tis  equally  in  my  despite.  If  he  cozens,  as 
is  most  like,  a  yet  unsullied  line  is  blighted. 
Nay,  your  own  fair  fame  is  touched  ;  for  should 
the  villain  be  unhindered,  the  season  and  manner 
of  his   practise  will  flout   ye  all.      A  maid  of 

honour  is  carried  off,   amid bear  with  me 

awhile  : "'  here  he  stopped,  faint  and  breathless. 

*'  The  demoiselle  Arnecliffe  ?  "  exclaimed  both 
gentlemen,  amazed  and  inquiringly, 

"  Aye,  aye,"  muttered  the  banneret,  hoarse 
with  his  late  attempt.  "  Speak,  father,  (turning 
to  Noel),  give  thou  the  dolour  shape.  Thou 
hast  words  enow,  when  they  are  not  asked  for." 
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Thus  unceremoniously  commissioned,  the 
friar  unfolded  to  his  listeners,  with  all  due  brevity, 
the  matter  wherein  they  were  called  on  to  advise 
or  act.  On  the  Earl  of  Moray's  being  nominated 
as  the  supposed  agent  of  the  mischief,  a  glance  of 
significance  was  reciprocated. 

"  Certes,  that  Moray  has  left  us  woundily  in 
his  debt  to  day,**'  observed  Sir  Ralph  Percy, 
"  whether  he  hath  this  to  answer  for  or  no. 
Strange  and  audacious  ?  " 

"  True,  not  the  less,  as  I  do  myself  believe,"" 
said  Sur  John,  recruited  during  Spalding's  rela- 
tion. ''  You,  my  young  friend  of  Raby,  may 
have  some  notes  of  memory  will  quicken  thy 
faith.  Oh,  boy  !  I  have  thy  father's  too  open 
halls  to  blame  for  this  disgrace ;  all  reverence  to 
him  withal." 

"  His  son  is  then  the  closer  bound  to  strive 
for  thy  behoof,"  rejoined  de  Neville,  who  did,  in 
sooth,  recall  passages  which  influenced  his 
opinions  into  the  general  current.     "  Yes,   Sir 
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John,  to  thee  I  will  confess,  courtesy  at  yonder 
time,  was  stretched  too  far.  Be  it  my  task  to 
pursue  the  abuser."''* 

"  And,  without  waiving  my  claim  to  share  in 
that  honourable  devoir,"  said  Percy,  "  I  will, 
for  the  nonce,  undertake  a  humbler,  but  more 
instant  care.  The  lady  may — nay  must,  I  opine 
—be  still  within  the  circuit  of  the  walls,  I'll 
forth,  and  issue  order  that  the  ports  be  watched. 
She  may  yet  be  recovered." 

"  A  thousand  thanks  to  thee,  gallant  Percy  ! " 
cried  Amisia,  rising  and  grasping  the  hand  of  the 
young  nobleman,  "You  have  forestalled  my 
prayer.  Oh  !  speed  thee ;  lose  not  a  moment  in 
thy  kind  intent." 

"  Lovely  Amise,"  replied  he,  stooping  to  kiss 
the  white  hand  that  folded  his  own,  "  you  give 
me  wings.  I  am  about  it  straight.  Sir  John, 
I  had  charge  from  my  brother  Harry  to  com- 
mend him  to  thee  earnestly,  and  to  speak  his 
grief  at  thy  mishap.  His  own,  to-day,  leaves 
him  life  only   to  anticipate   the  morrow.     He 
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chafes  like  a  lioness  reft  of  her  cubs.     Speedy 
health  to  thee,  and  cheerier  heart. " 

"  Gramercy  to  thee  and  him ! "  returned  de 
Coupland,  causing  himself  to  acknowledge  what 
was  meant  for  a  valediction.  "  Adieu !  success 
attend  your  errand,  as  it  should  your  arms.  Oh, 
that  I  could  hear  ye  cry  St.  George  upon  yon 
reivers  ! '''' 

Sir  Ralph  retired,  cheeringly  waving  his  hand, 
as  if  in  the  act  of  shouting  the  identical  battle  cry. 
After  he  had  gone,  a  period  of  silence  ensued. 
Sir  John  reposed  on  his  couch,  and  Amisia  re- 
seated herself  beside  him,  looking  as  pitiably 
beautiful  as  Polyxenes  on  the  tomb  of  Achilles. 

Neville  stood  by  at  a  respectful  distance,  in- 
truding upon  her  no  other  attention,  save  that  of 
an  intense  and  admiring  regard.  He  appeared 
resolved  to  act  with  sincerity  upon  the  chivalrous 
oath  he  had  imposed  upon  himself  in  the  presence 
of  Hotspur.  A  species  of  fantastic  obhgation 
frequently  incurred,  and  religiously  kept,  by  the 
chevaliers  of  the  age.     To  a  man  of  his  vain  and 
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presuming  temper,  the  degree  of  restraint  required 
in  this  instance,  must  have  been  powerful.      His 
flame  for  Amisia,  from  its  origin  violent  and  con- 
suming, was  of  a  nature  rather  to  be  fed  than 
exhausted  by  coohng  blasts.     It  had  burnt  too 
long,  and  tolerance,  if  not  actual  encouragement, 
had  heaped  on  too  much  ftiel,  to  allow  its  being 
easily  vanquished.     The  recent  favour  shewn  to 
Farneley,  had  certainly  piqued  him,  although  he 
was  willing  to  believe  it  arose  partly  from  female 
caprice,  and  partly  from  a  spirit  of  condescending 
urbanity,  less  guarded  in  exercise,  as  directed  to 
one  decidedly  of  another  sphere.     Indeed,  the 
notions  he  habitually  entertained  on  the  distinc- 
tions  of  society    were    so   pervading,    that   he 
esteemed  a  warmer  motive  preposterous,  and  well 
nigh  impossible.      Could  he  even  have  suspected 
the  contrary,  his  secret  soul  might  have  been 
wrung,   but   pride    and    obstinacy   would    have 
prompted   him  to  persist  in  his   suit,  that  the 
world  should  be  denied  leave  to  crown  him  pub- 
licly with  willow.     Now,  however,  this  rival,  con- 
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fessing  him  such,  being  removed  for  ever,  he 
could  adhere  to  his  vow  with  lesser  sacrifice. 

The  friar  Spalding  sat  apart  in  grave  contem- 
plation. He  remained,  because  he  felt  the  occa- 
sion to  be  one  which  called  for  the  exhibition  of 
his  sacred  office  ;  but  probably  hesitated  to  ob- 
trude it  unasked  upon  an  individual  so  little  likely 
to  relish  or  appreciate  as  de  Coupland.  Noel  was 
a  sincere  believer  in  the  important  truths  of  which 
he  was  an  ordained  apostle,  but  by  no  means  an 
enthusiast.  For  that  part  of  religion  developed 
in  outward  ceremonies  he  was  no  stickler.  He 
regarded  Christianity  coolly,  though  reverently, 
as  a  system  of  morals  (having  veritably  a  divine 
origin)  calculated  to  soften  the  asperities  of  life 
and  humanize  society ;  but  he  experienced  no 
feverish  anxiety  for  the  rescue  of  souls  from 
purgatorial  torment  by  conventional  observances. 
If  he  remonstrated  with  a  bad  man,  it  was  in  a 
manner  to  procure  the  abatement  of  a  nuisance, 
more  than  to  save  a  victim  from  perdition. 

His  fit  of  musing,  and  the  silence  of  the  cham- 
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her,  were  at  length  disturbed  by  a  simple  inci- 
dent. Both  he  and  Sir  John  having,  as  much 
mechanically  as  otherwise,  fixed  a  gaze  upon  the 
dead  warrior  in  the  arras,  before  alluded  to,  their 
regards  casually  crossed,  and  each  became  con- 
scious of  what  might  be  the  other's  train  of 
thought.  The  banneret  was  the  first  to  notice 
the  circumstance. 

"  You  think,  father,"'  said  he  quietly,  "  that 
yon  grisly  knight,  slain  i'the  loom,  may  shortly 
have  a  fellow  of  real  bone  and  muscles ;  and, 
mayhap,  would  advise  me  to  take  earnest  of  thy 
calling.  Well !  that  is  but  becoming  a  Christian 
gentleman.  I'll  to  the  gear  anon.  First,  let  me 
despatch  a  near  concern  that  presses  on  me — the 
time  is  meet  for't." 

Here  a  burst  of  grief  from  Amisia,  loosened  by 
the  above  remark,  diverted  his  speech  from  its 
immediate  tenour. 

"  Tut,  tut !  silly  wench,  take  not  on  at  this 
rate.  'Tis  not  the  shp  shot  that  lays  him  here, 
thy  father  cares  for,  he  has  brawn  enough  to  defy 
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ten  such  yet.  But,  Amise,  darling,  he  is  old,  and 
what  might  have  chanced  a  thought  suddenly  to- 
day, must  be  looked  for  some  other  time  soon,  in 
common  course  of  things.  Therefore,  my  child, 
whilst  the  mind  is  with  me,  and  the  hour  accom- 
modates, I  will  act.  Sir  Rafe  of  Raby,  draw 
hither,  and  lend  me  thy  serious  ear." 

"  You  command  me  to  my  pleasure.  Sir 
John,"  answered  he,  advancing  to  the  side  of 
the  couch,  and  assuming  an  attitude  of  respect- 
ful attention. 

After  surveying  for  a  moment,  alternately  de 
Neville  and  his  daughter,  in  either  case  with  a 
satisfied  expression,  the  veteran  proceeded : — 
*'  Methinks,  Sir  Ralfe,  thou  hast  not  heard  thy 
lord  father  treat  the  name  of  de  Coupland  with 
light  consideration.'' 

"  No,  indeed — greatly  on  the  reverse."" 

The  old  knight  nodded,  as  to  an  answer  he 
fully  expected. 

"  Nay,"  continued  Neville,  "  but  that  dehcacy 
now  chains  my  tongue,  (here  he  glanced  furtively 
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at  Amisia),  "  I  could  declare  a  wish  he  ventures 
to  cherish,  which,  whilst  it  springs  from,  sub- 
stantiates his  regard  for  the  house  of  Coupland." 

"  I  know  it,  and  am  joined  in  it,"  said  Sir  John, 
with  a  proud  and  pleased  look.  "  Ceremony  and 
muffled  parlance  is  out  of  season — answer  me  as 
a  child  of  honour.     Dost  love  my  daughter .'' " 

De  Ne\411e  coloured  intensely^  and  the  very 
neck  of  the  fair  Amisia,  the  only  betraying  spot 
her  abashment  allowed  to  be  visible,  shone  deeply 
tinted  with  corresponding  hues. 

**  That  I  do,^  exclaimed  the  youth,  taking  the 
subject  up  in  the  true  spirit  of  chivalry ;  "I 
will  approve  in  life  or  death — on  horseback  or  a 
foot — with  sword  or  lance — so  help  me  St.  George 
and  Our  Lady  of  Jesumont !  ""* 

*'  Thy  hand  then,  Rafe,  my  son  that  shall  be. 
Thine  Amise ;  thou  hast  heard  the  young 
knight." 

She  had  heard  him,  but  not  with  those  feelings 
her  single-minded  sire  supposed.  Had  she  never 
met  Farneley,  it  might  have  been  otherwise ;  for 
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de  Neville  was  young,  handsome,  distinguished, 
and  herself  a  girl  in  teens.  But  at  this  moment, 
with  her  heart  breaking  for  the  fate  of  that 
Farneley,  and  her  bosom  lacerated  by  the  un- 
looked-for desertion  of  an  all  but  sister,  she  was 
barely  conscious  that  some  expression  was  ex- 
pected from  her,  and  quite  incapable  of  framing 
any.  The  image  of  the  comely  youth  who  had 
first  warmed  her  virgin  fancy,  was  before  her 
mind's  eye,  and  a  fond  female  is  a  good  Catholic. 
A  self  pictured  gash,  pouring  forth  the  Ufe  blood 
of  him  she  really  loved,  seemed  to  her  at  the 
same  time  to  exhaust  her  own.  Debarred  by 
arbitrary  usage  the  privilege  of  proclaiming  her 
sorrow — nay,  almost  the  right  of  confessing  it  to 
herself,  it  pressed  the  more  heavily  thus  pent  up. 
She  trembled  and  sat  mute. 

"  Coy,"  observed  Sir  John,  with  an  assuring 
look  at  de  Neville.  "  Speak  to  her  thyself,  man. 
Women  must  be  wheedled  even  to  their  will. 
Come,  fancy  you  have  her  alone  in  bower.  I  am 
but  as  thyself, — Mouboucher  is  deaf  and  drowsy 
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— byV  lady  !  asleep, — and  as  for  the  friar,  he  is 
a  holy  clerk,  and  hath  no  ear  for  fooling.  So  to't 
with  heart  o'  grace." 

Amisia  nerved  herself  for  a  trial.  It  was  not 
that  she  disliked  de  Neville  personally ;  for  to 
her  he  had  never  been  other  than  the  sweet-lipped 
gallant ;  but  to  listen  to  language  of  love  then, 
was  to  have  the  barbed  arrow  in  her  breast  tugged 
and  twisted  by  an  unwary  hand.  Fortunately 
she  was  spared  the  torture  by  a  forbearance  in 
the  quarter  wherefrom  she  least  expected  it. 

"  With  what  good  will  I  could  obey  your 
challenge,  Su:  John,"  said  de  Neville,  glowino- 
with  mingled  excitation  and  embarrassment,  ''  let 
this  heaving  shell,  (striking  his  breast),  scarce 
able  to  contain  its  leaping  tenant,  be  a  voucher. 
Understand,  however,  that  I  have  bound  my 
honour  as  a  true  knight,  never  to  address  the 
Lady  Amise  in  direct  strain  of  suit,  un  —  " 

"  How,  sir  ? "  interrupted  Sir  John,  in  a 
flame,  "  D'ye  wanton  with  me  ?  " 

"  Can  I   wanton  with  my   hfe  ?    No.     List 
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calmly,  and  you  will  not  only  admit,  but  laud 
my  motive." 

"  Soh ! — say  on  then." 

"  A  bright  and  beauteous  tress,  shorn  from 
that  fair  head,  was  yesternight  bestowed  a  boon 
unto  our  march  chivalry  ;  which  was  to  be  a 
spell  to  bind  their  valour  to  a  cause  wherein  the 
lovely  owner  had,  in  some  sort,  suffered  wrong. 
The  spell  is  broken  and  the  charm  stolen." 

"  More  shame  to  them  who  saw  and  did  not 
save ;  "  said  the  banneret,  frowning.  "  I  believe 
thou  wert  of  the  number.  Sir  Rafe." 

*'  I  was,  tho'  blameless  in  the  loss  :  so,  in  troth, 
were  all,  as  at  thy  better  leisure  thou  shalt  learn. 
But  that's  no  matter — enough  that  I  am  pledged 
for  the  redemption.  The  stain,  if  stain  there  be, 
I  will  remove." 

"  The  man  who  does  it,  is  worthy  of  my 
daughter,"  declared  de  Coupland,  with  vehe- 
mence. 

"  So  you,  and  she,  by  love's  favour,  shall  con- 
fess," said  Sir  Rafe,  confidently.     "  For  myself, 
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I  have  sworn  never  to  approach  this  peerless 
maid  with  that  tribute  of  tongue  and  heart  which 
most  I  long  to  offer,  until  yon  honoured  lock 
adorns  my  crest.  That  is  the  vow  I  have  to 
plead  for  halting  on  thy  invaluable  license.  May 
I  hope  our  gentle  Amise  will  hold  it  a  knight's 
excuse  ? " 

"  A  gallant  vow,  but  I  fear  a  hasty  one. 
Would  thou  hadst  left  to  fiery  Hotspur  a  chevi- 
saunce  he'a  sure  to  make  his  own,  and  rather 
pledged  thy  lance  against  this  falsing  Moray, 
who  has,  with  more  reality,  defamed  the  blood 
you  wish  to  mix  with.  But  well  I  wot,  a  knight's 
plighted  word  is  past  recal." 

"  Am  I  precluded  ?  '**  demanded  the  sanguine 
enterprisor.  "  The  Moray  can  be  found  here- 
after, should  he  'scape  at  present.  He  will  not, 
I  dare  say,  refuse  me  the  appeal.'"* 

"  Haply,  not,"  admitted  Sir  John,  shaking  his 
head  thoughtfully,  as  if  he  did  not  feel  quite  so 
assured  of  a  favourable  result,  as  his  young  friend 
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seemed  to  be.  He  believed  him  veritably  a  war- 
rior of  spirit  and  promise,  but  was  not  blind  to 
the  fanfaronade  of  his  character,  and  could  not 
take  professions  for  performance.  Thence,  now 
that  he  had  set  his  heart  upon  affiancing  his 
daughter,  he  reflected  uncomfortably  upon  the 
bond  of  contingent  privation  just  made  known  to 
him,  as  creating  a  possible  obstacle.  His  habitual 
veneration  for  the  behests  of  chivalry  caused  him 
to  know  that  it  must  be  observed,  and  his  expe- 
rience suggested  both  the  chances  of  failure,  and 
the  embarrassing  consequences. 

"  Albeit,  I  applaud  thy  devotion,  Rafe,''  said 
he,  giving  partial  vent  to  his  mind ;  "  I  could 
almost  regret  thou  hast  fettered  thyself  to  this 
exploit :  the  stout  resolve  of  manly  trial  had 
sufficed.    Spite  of  thy  best  efforts,  fortune  may 

offer  the  atchievement  to  another,  even  if  she  do 
not  withhold  it  altogether." 

"  Why  say  that  in  melee  some  Englishman 

should  be  beforehand  with  me,*"    said  Neville, 
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avrake  to  the  turn  of  Sir  John's  thoughts.  "  I 
have  but  to  thank  him  as  my  luckier  deputy/' 

"  How  if  he  be  minded  to  represent  himself, 
and  retain  the  prize  ?  " 

''  Why  then  I  must  needs  run  an  after-course 
in  English  lists,  upon  a  cross  proper,  in  lieu  of 
a  cross  saltier.  Fy,  Sir  John  !  these  misdoubt- 
ings  do  me  small  favour.  Whilst  I  can  place 
foot  in  stirrup,  hope  is  before ;  when  I  cannot, 
my  concernment  will  be  ended  in  a  sure  way." 

"  Well !  sith  so  it  must  be,  Our  Lady  prosper 
thy  arm  !     Does  not  my  Amise  say,  amen  ? ''' 

"  I  cannot  choose,'' — began  the  maid,  faintly 
and  hesitatingly — "  I  cannot  choose,  but  wish 
success  to  any  generous  knight  that  perils  him- 
self to  do  me  grace ;  however  small  may  be  my 
own  pleasure  in  the  deed." 

"  And  thou  wilt  reward  him  as  a  maiden  best 
may  ?  "  pressed  Sir  John,  with  coaxing  urgency. 
"  Hey  !  shalt  thou  not  my  child." 

"  Oh  !  dearest  father  !  "  she  faltered,  severely 
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tried,  "  spare  me  on  such  a  topic  in  this  distress- 
ful hour.  I  am  Vildered — lost  in  a  mist  of 
troubles.  I  may  not — cannot  give  it  that  regard 
its  lasting  import  so  demands." 

"  Amise,""  said  de  Coupland,  solemnly,  ''  it 
is  because  the  hour  is,  as  thou  hast  said,  distress- 
ful, that  I  am  thus  pressing.  This  old  and  bat- 
tered frame  may  not  have  strength  to  meet  a 
repetition  of  this  scene.  In  verity,  some  similar 
passage  should  have  been  witnessed  before. 
"^Tis  no  new  thought  I  act  on,  but  one  I  am 
strongly  warned,  ought  not  longer  to  lay  by.  Be 
frank,  then,  I  ask  but  this  of  thee :  say  that 
wilt  look  kindly  on  the  noble  gentleman,  who 
barters  life  against  a  silly  ringlet,  and  for  winning 
it,  craves  only  thy  smile.  Signify  that,  and  I 
will  be  content." 

The  fondly-solicitous  look  of  the  old  knight — 
his  situation — the  time — together  with  the  lack 
of  any  open  grounds  of  denial,  prevailed  with  the 
daughter.     Throwing  her  arms  about  his  neck. 
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she  buried  her  face  upon  his  ample  chest,  merely 
murmurmg  a  few  words  declaratory  of  submission 
to  his  pleasure. 

"  Conceive  all  spoken  thou  couldst  wish,  Sir 
Rafe,"  interpreted  the  banneret,  taking  the  overt 
compliance  in  the  fullest  latitude. 

De  Neville  met  the  announcement  with  a  high 
flown  effusion,  which  Sir  John  in  some  degree 
abbreviated. 

"  Of  thy  love  and  devoted  spirit  I  am  enough 
persuaded,"  said  he,  "  else  thou  hadst  not  been 
the  son  of  my  choice,  despite  thy  lineage.  Now 
an'  it  please  thee,  leave  me  to  have  some  com- 
muning with  this  holy  father.'^ 

"  I  obey  you  with  my  body,''  answered  de 
Neville,  **  but  leave  my  power  of  thought — my 
inner  man — fixed  by  your  pillow.  For  the  while, 
adieu  !  and  take  my  prayers." 

"  Gramercy  for  the  same  !  And  oh  I  remem- 
ber I  have  a  niece.  With  tidings  of  her,  thy 
return    will  be  most  welcome — that  is,  be  they 
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such  as  I  ought  to  hear;  otherwise  her  name 
will  but  offend  me.*" 

Sir  Rafe  nodded  comprehension,  and  with- 
drew. 

"  Out,  alas  ! "  pursued  the  knight,  "  that  I 
must  jog  any  memory  save  my  own  for  remeed 
of  my  proper  injuries  !  " 
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CHAPTER  II 


Safe  bind,  safe  fiud. 

Proverb. 


I  prithee,  lady,  go  away  with  me. 

King  John,  Sc.  IV.  Act  III. 

When  the  Earl  of  Moray  and  his  henchmen 
fled  from  Master  Farneley's  premises,  supposing 
themselves  menaced  not  by  one,  but  by  a  posse 
of  enemies,  they  hastened  direct  to  cover  at  Snif- 
bodles ;  the  accomplishment  of  the  remaining  and 
most  important  branch  of  their  enterprise,  then 
becoming  the  sole  object  of  consideration.  This, 
however,  they  soon  found  was  also  destined  to 
discomfiture.  The  additional  watch  and  ward  set 
on  foot  by  Fameley's  prudence,  completely  foiled 
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their  plans.  Ormiston,  after  a  vain  trial,  found 
it  impossible  to  effect  that  secret  exit  from  the 
town,  which  was  to  give  life  to  the  whole  adven- 
ture. So  far,  therefore,  from  indulging  reveries 
of  proud  triumph,  the  chagrined  Moray  was  com- 
pelled to  study  the  best  means  of  present  conceal- 
ment, and  the  speediest  mode  of  making  junction 
with  his  friends. 

The  confederate  cordiner,  on  learning  the  turn 
events  had  taken,  fell  into  a  perfect  fever  of  dread 
and  anxiety.  He  apprehended  the  immediate 
search  of  his  house,  and  that  himself  and  those 
he  harboured  would  be  forthwith  dragged  out  to 
sacrifice. 

"  Suspicion  is  awake,""  observed  he,  "  and  I 
have  many  unfriends  here  who  may  hound  it  my 
road — many  who  begrudge  the  settler  Scot  the 
pelf  he  has  drawn  from  their  own  and  neigh- 
bours' pouches." 

''  By  my  troth  !  I  believe  there's  few,  within 
thy  ken,  thou  hast  not  either  choused,  or  back- 
bit," sneered  Ormiston. 
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*'  Fm  a  marked  man/'  pursued  Snifbodle,  not 
heeding  this  remark.  "  I'm  a  marked  man,  and 
all  for  having  too  warm  a  side  to  my  own  land  ; 
the  whilk  I've  small  chance  to  be  rewarded  for. 
St.  Andrew  send  ye  may  not  have  been  dogged 
hither,  and  help  ye  swith  away."  He  kept  harp- 
ing upon  this  string  until  Moray,  irate  with  dis- 
appointment, and  in  no  humour  to  tolerate  petty 
annoyances,  became  provoked  to  silence  him. 

"  Pigeon-livered  chuff,"  cried  he,  "  I  tell 
tliee  once  again  thy  beggar's  bulk  is  open  to  no 
question,  save  that  thy  own  notorious  rascality 
engenders.  This  grumbling  likes  me  not.  By 
pit  and  gallows  !  I  dare  swear  thou  art  well- 
minded  to  steal  to  the  authorities,  and  make  thy 
price  of  us. — But  beware  !  Master  Cordiner,  be- 
ware ! "  The  quail  of  Snif bodle's  eye  under  this 
sally,  and  a  strange  fidgetty  confusion  that  fol- 
lowed, argued  the  idea  broached  in  it  to  be  not 
altogether  novel  to  his  selfish  calculating  brain. 
Moray  noted  and  drew  his  inference. 

"  Thou  art   but  half  a  rogue  after'^all,"  said 

▼OL.  III.  c 
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he,  regarding   the   other  with   a  grim  smile.- — 
"  Can'st  not  hide  thy  knavery  ?  " 

"  I  wot  not  what  your  lordship  means,"'  replied 
Snifbodle,  putting  on  a  face.  "  If  I  strive  to 
hide  ought  i'the  now,  it  should  be  myself;  and  I 
were  wise  to  set  about  the  manner.'" 

'*  Um  ! "'  ejaculated  Moray,  eyeing  the  cor- 
diner,  who  hovered  near  the  door  of  the  chamber, 
with  a  stern,  dissatisfied  scrutiny.  "  111  make 
sure  of  thee,  knave.  Ormiston,  force  me  yonder 
beaufet ;  methinks  we  will  find  there  a  warranty 
for  this  fellow's  good  faith." 

''  Sure  to  God !  ye  will  not  rob  me  ! "  cried 
Snifbodle  ;  his  exaggerated  alarm  shewing  how 
near  he  was  touched. 

"  Rob  thee,  wretched  cullion  ! "  repeated  the 
earl,  "  dost  forget  to  whom  you  speak  ?  Such 
phrase  again,  and  I  will  gag  thee  with  my  dud- 
geon haft.'"* 

'^  Do  you  not  then  threaten  my  substance  ?  ""' 
tremblingly  queried  the  cordiner. 

"  So  far  as  to  impawn  some  of  it,  I  do — Peaces 
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peace  !  I  mean  to  make  thy  gold  thy  bond ; 
which  if  thou  play'^st  us  false,  shall  glut  the  Eng- 
lish rabble.  Proceed,  henchman.  And  thou,  be 
silent,  for  thou  art  near  a  rashing  boar.'"* 

The  unscrupulous  henchman  rose  immediately 
to  obey,  and  applying  the  pomt  of  his  whinger 
to  the  bands  of  the  depositary,  laid  a  strain 
thereon  that  promised  quickly  to  disclose  its 
contents. 

"  'Tis  a  brave  thought,  my  lord,''  he  chuckled, 
pursuing  his  work  ;  "a  round  sum  in  broad 
pieces  is  a  famous  holdfast." 

"  Believe  me,  my  lord'' — entreated  Snif  bodle 
— "  I  have  every  thing  to  risk,  and  nothing  to 
gain  by  the  treachery  you  charge  me  with  ima- 
gining. Should  a  tittle  of  this  night's  colloque 
get  abroad,  I  should  never  leave  the  town  alive. 
Promises  I  might  obtain,  for  .giving  up  thee  and 
myself — but  what  are  promises  ? " 

"  Things  made  to  be  broken,  like  the  crust  of 
a  pasty,  or  the  door  of  thy  beaufet,  goodman" — 
derided  Ormiston. 
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"  Nay,  if  ye  will,  here  is  the  key — an  idle 
breakage  may  at  least  be  spared."  So  saying, 
he  drew  forth  the  inanimate  warder,  and  tendered 
it  to  the  earl,  with  the  manner  of  a  man  who 
yields  a  limb  to  amputation. 

''  Stay  thy  hand,  henchmen"' — said  the  fierce 
baron,   receiving   the   key ; — "  and   thou,   Snif- 
bodle,  hark  to  me.     Thou  hast  kinsmen  in  Scot- 
land, and  I  never  yet  knew   Scottish  man  that 
could  bear  having  those  to  spit  at  his  name, and 
forswear  his  blood.    This  will  befall  thee  shouldest 
thou  sell  a  noble  of  thy  country.     Besides,  for 
the  Moray's  sake,  shall  be  visited  on  them  such 
scorn  as  will  sharpen  their  barely  patriot  curses. 
Hence,  and  seeing  that  thy  own  neck's  at  hazard, 
I  could  trust  thee  not  to  play  at  double,  without 
holding  thy  gains  for  a  security ;  but  that  I  have 
a  design  of  further  using  thee,  and  would  pos- 
sess a  goad  to  quicken  thy  services.     They  are 
such  as  I  may  find  it  needful  to  leave  in  thy 
hands,    which    I    fear   I    may   scarce   do   upon 
barren  trust. — So,    henchman,    peep  into   the 
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coffer  and  see  that  we  are  not  gulled.  Here  is 
the  key." 

"  Nay,  my  lord*^ — said  Snifbodle,  ruefully, 
"  iti  s  too  certain  that  my  poor  hainings  are  there 
deposited  (would  they  had  been  sunk  a  fathom 
deep  beneath  my  cellar  floor  !" — he  muttered  to 
himself)  '*  'Twill  be  a  sorry  requital  for  the 
risk  and  trouble  I  have  already  taken  on  me,  to 
mell  with  them." 

"Am  I  a  reiver  of  the  border  dales,  that 
thus  you  talk  to  me,  man,"  said  Moray  haugh- 
tily;  "  thinkest  thou  thy  trash  is  aught  to  me? 
Open  thine  ears.  For  what  thou  hast  here- 
unto done,  thou  hast  my  plighted  word  for  thy 
guerdon,  and  it  shall  be  made  good :  be  active 
and  faithful  in  my  yet  untold  behest,  and  what- 
ever of  thine  I  may  now  take  in  impawnment, 
shall  be  in  Scotland  counted  back  twice  o'er. 
Are  you  satisfied  ? — Wilt  undertake  ?" 

''  I  must  perforce" — would  have  been  the  cor- 
diner's  unprompted  answer :  but  policy  induced 
him  to  return  one  more  calculated  to  keep  open> 
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at  all  events,  a  chance  of  obtaining  the  reward 
he  was  promised.  He,  however,  mentally  re- 
solved never  more  to  commit  himself  to  such 
dependance,  nor  to  intermeddle  in  the  affairs  of 
reckless  chieftains,  who  viewed  common  men  but 
as  machines  that  fetch  and  carry  for  their  special 
convenience. 

Ormiston  having  opened  the  beaufet,  rum- 
maged out  several  leathern  bags,  duly  labelled, 
and  placed  them  on  the  table.  The  aggregate 
reached  a  respectable  sum  in  marks. 

"  Aye,  [aye,"  said  Moray,  giving  a  nod  of 
satisfaction  when  he  heard  the  tale — "  'Twill  do. 
That  is  the  stuff  to  stay  reliance  on.  Have  a 
care  over  it,  whilst  I  bethink  me  of  nearer 
matter." 

He  then  began  to  pace  the  narrow  chamber  in 
deep  cogitation;  leaving  Snifbodle  and  his  fol- 
lower to  arrange  this  compulsory  transaction  after 
what  method  the  shrewd  jealousy  of  the  former 
could  devise,  and  the  unconscionable  pertinacity 
of  the  latter  would  permit. 
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It  was  not,  as  had  been  natural  enough,  upon 
the  most  eligible  mode  of  egress  that  the  earl's 
thoughts  were  employed.  He  conceived  that  the 
harness  of  English  soldiers  would  still  prove 
friendly ;  enable  them,  mingling  in  a  general 
issue  of  troops  to  pass  the  gates ;  which  done,  to 
SCOUT  off  towards  the  Scottish  lines  seemed  easy. 
What  he  brooded  over,  was  the  possibility  of 
putting  his  affairs  with  Hester  into  some  decided 
train  ere  taking  the  other  necessary  step.  To 
carry  her  into  Scotland  at  this  juncture  was  a 
desire  grafted  in  his  heart  by  no  creditable 
agency.  He  courted  possession  of  her  person 
from  a  threefold  motive :  it  would  satiate  his  pas- 
sion, pamper  his  pride  of  daring  with  an  added 
vaunt,  and  gratify  the  grudge  he  bore  De  Coup- 
land.  A  grudge  not  merely  of  his  own  conceit, 
but  one  long  entertained  by  his  family  against 
that  old  warrior,  on  account  of  an  ancient  colli- 
sion, and  which  he,  as  it  were,  inherited.  An- 
other incentive  that  worked  strongly  with  him 
not  to  postpone  his  wishes,  was  certain  facilities 
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he  fancied  the  occasion  to  afford  for  overcoming 
the  scruples  and  strict  exactions  of  the  high- 
minded  maiden  herself.  These  he  knew,  would, 
at  an  ordinary  time,  be  fatal  to  his  lawless  de- 
sires; but  if  now,  as  he  reasoned,  favoured  by 
the  ready  excuse  of  surrounding  dangers  and 
confusion,  he  could  prevail  on  her  to  waive  the 
attested  pledges  she  might  otherwise  insist  on, 
and  trust  herself  in  unequivocal  flight  with  him, 
the  game  was  his  own.  Her  fair  fame  would  be 
spotted,  she  could  not  after,  if  she  willed,  draw 
back  with  honour,  and  his  opinion  of  the  sex  left 
him  in  little  doubt  that  his  importunities  would 
then  be  successful.  Nay,  for  he  was  not  apt  to 
startle  at  shades  of  crime,  he  kept  in  view  the 
reserved  power  of  compelling  her  to  a  surrender. 
All  this  his  oath  of  chivalry  forbade;  for 
it  bound  him  to  protect  the  innocent — succour 
the  helpless — and  avenge  the  oppressed.  But 
when  we  find  perjuries  and  murders  abundantly 
attributed  to  kings  and  peers  similarly  sworn,  we 
marvel  not  at  his  degeneracy,  but  at  the  general 
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imbecility  -which  could  accredit  such  gross  sem- 
blances. 

As  the  reader  is  pretty  well  prepared  to  anti- 
cipate a  stage  of  Moray's  proceedings,  we  will 
advance  over  the  intermediate  ground  as  rapidly 
as  may  be.  Early  on  the  succeeding  morning 
machinations  were  set  to  work  by  Snif  bodle  and 
Ormiston,  through  which,  Mabel  Tyzack  being 
gained  an  ally,  Moray  obtained  private  speech 
of  Hester  in  the  disguise  of  a  humble  cordiner. 
He  then  urged  all  those  persuasives,  ever  used 
by  lovers,  and  too  obvious  to  require  being  parti- 
cularized. In  adcUtion,  he  exaggerated  the  per- 
turbed prospects  of  the  two  countries,  and  cha- 
racterized them  as  tending  imperatively  to  deny 
them  any  future  intercourse.  He  next  took  a 
lofty  flight,  and  dwelt  on  her  compliance  as  a  meed 
justly  due  to  the  extraordinary  effort  he  had  made 
for  it. 

The  aspiring  Hester  was  won.     Her  lover' 
sincerity,   avouched,    as    she    believed,    by    tlit 
marked   dangers  he  had  encountered   solely  on 
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her  account,  looked  indisputable  and  warranted 
the  trust.  Secondary  considerations  vanished 
before  the  promptings  of  her  ambitious  na- 
ture. The  prospect  of  a  countess's  state  obscured 
her  sober  vision.  She  fancied  she  saw  a  bright 
opening  in  the  sky  of  her  fortvuies,  and  deemed 
it  weak  to  trifle  until  rolling  clouds  might  close 
it  up. 

It  was  finally  concerted,  that  attended  by 
Mabel,  she  should  privately  quit  the  bailifTs, 
and  repair  to  Snif  bodies ;  where,  being  provided 
with  palfreys  and  unostentatious  weeds,  they 
were  to  seize  the  earliest  opportunity  of  escaping 
from  the  town  under  that  person's  guidance.  In 
order  to  effect  this  the  more  quietly,  it  was  planned 
that  they  should  issue  by  the  bridge-gate,  which 
had  not  only  the  advantage  of  being  near,  and 
little  watched,  but  would  give  them  the  unsus- 
picious appearance  of  travelling  southward. 
Once  free  upon  the  opposite  side  of  the  river, 
they  were  to  course  westward  along  its  banks, 
until  they  arrived  at  a  well-known  ford  about 
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sixteen  miles  up,  and  there  wait  being  joined 
by  Moray  himself.  Gallantry  might  have  sug- 
gested the  propriety  of  his  personal  attendance 
throughout,  but  that  the  escort  of  two  warhke 
cavaliers  would  have  been  ruinous  to  the  hopes 
of  impunity  which  rested  on  the  simple  seeming 
of  two  females  and  a  clown.  Neither,  indeed, 
was  ]\Ioray  at  all  anxious  for  prolonged  contact 
with  Hester,  before  matters  were  further  ad- 
vanced. 

The  scheme  was  forthwith  put  to  trial,  and 
owing  to  the  opportune  retreat  of  the  besiegers, 
which  put  an  end  to  all  ward,  and  the  distracted 
state  of  Farneley's  household,  which  delayed 
pursuit,  the  fugitives  got  clear  away,  with  less 
than  expected  difficulty. 

How  the  earl  and  his  henchman  extricated 
themselves  from  the  environment  of  their  ene- 
mies scarcely  needs  recurrent  mention.  Pre- 
suming on  their  old  mask  of  equipage,  they 
boldly  mingled  with  the  throng  of  spears  at  the 
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barrier,  and  naturally  pressing  up  to  the  breach 
of  the  enclosure,  were  moved  by  a  sudden  impulse 
to  execute  the  feat  which  proved  so  imtoward  to 
the  martial  pride  of  Hotspur. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


Stends  Scotland  where  it  did "? 

SlIAKSPEARr. 


After  the  Scottish  army  had  drawn  together 
at  some  distance  from  the  town,  Moray  hastened 
to  join  a  group  of  his  brother  chiefs,  assembled 
to  compare  notes  and  exchange  council.  Their 
panting  chargers,  bloody  weapons,  and  defaced 
armour,  vouched  for  the  nervous  struggle  in 
which  all  had  been  engaged,  and  wherein  each, 
according  to  the  privilege  of  martialists,  reported 
himself  to  have  done  such  deeds,  as  made  it 
wonderful  how  any  single  enemy  chanced  yet  to 
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survive.  Most  bacinets  were  doffed  to  enable  the 
heated  wearers  to  breathe  more  freely,  and  the 
countenances  disclosed,  shone  covered  with  the 
dew  of  exertion.  Here,  the  bold  young  Montgo- 
mery was  lectured  by  the  hirsute  and  experi- 
enced warrior  Swinton ;  and  there,  the  Linde- 
say,  "  light  and  gay,"  rallied  the  bluff  chaplain 
Lundie  on  his  uncanonical  plight.  And  truly, 
as  the  latter  sat  on  his  heavy  cropped  destrier, 
with  blood-shot  eyes,  and  gory  axe  laid  across  his 
lap,  whilst  he  wrung  the  moisture  from  his 
matted  black  locks,  he  looked  a  strange  speci- 
men of  a  Christian  churchman.  The  fair  san- 
guine visage  of  Dunbar  alone,  of  all,  retained  its 
wonted  repose ;  and  his  large  blue  eyes  seemed  to 
inquire  what  cause  there  was  for  the  prevailing 
gratulations.  Not  so  the  Douglas;  with  him 
every  feature  laughed  with  exultation  and  con- 
firmed a  strain  of  the  same,  flowing  unequivocally 
from  his  tongue.  "  Behold  lords,''  he  cried, 
spreading  out  the  silken  device  of  Hotspur, 
which  he  still  carried — "  behold  the  meteor  that 
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has  often  scorched  our  pastures.  Its  fire  is  out, 
and  I  will  damp  the  ashes.  Plunt^d  in  a  border 
stream,  the  rag  shall  go  lank  and  weeping  into 
Scotland.  Perchance  the  wild  blood  of  its 
owner  may  serve  the  turn. — Hey  !  Gordon, — 
thinkest  not  he  will  follow  the  twinklmg  track 
of  his  half-moons  ?  " 

'*  Aye,  marry  will  he  !"  replied  the  lord  of 
Huntley.  ''  I  marvel  what  new  touch  of  wis- 
dom keeps  him  within  the  walls ;  Redmayne 
and  him  of  Wark  must  have  bound  his  arms 
— or  mass  !  grief  has  peradventure  fairly  broken 
his  heart," 

"  He  prayed  me  to  await  his  coming,"  said 
Douglas,  "  and  by  St.  Bride  !  I  would  not  care 
to  stay  it  here.  The  lances  he  expects  from 
the  bishopric  will  barely  match  his  force  with 
ours." 

"  No,  Douglas,"  said  Dunbar,  "  that  must 
not  be.  You  forget  that,  in  the  while,  we 
may  have  stout  Northumberland  raging  on  our 
rear.    We  were  no  true  Scots  if  we  had  not  wit 
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in  our  ire.  Trip  and  away  must  now  be  the 
password." 

*'  Dunbar  is  right,"  conjoined  Sir  Patrick 
Hepbume.  "  The  English  air  breathes  not  so 
serenely  as  heretofore.  Like  thrifty  borderers, 
we  must  shift  m  season." 

'^To  safer  ground,  I  am  willmg,"  rejoined 
Douglas,  "  but  by  the  crowned  heart  of  my 
house !  I  will  not  shun  this  Percy.  He  shall 
have  offered  battle,  ere  we  pass  green  Cheviot." 

''  Troth !"  ejaculated  Dunbar,  with  a  shrug, 
''  an'  we  do  not  march  over  measure,  we're  like 
enough  to  be  brought  to  bay,  and  that  without 
taking  credit  for  a  will  to  it.  Come,  now  our 
ranks  are  marshalled,  let  us  ride." 

"  If  my  Lord  Dunbar  is  impatient,  he  can 
lay  command  upon  his  own  jackmen,^'  retorted 
Douglas. 

At  this  moment,  Moray  thrust  himself  into 
the  circle. 

"What!  our  bell-cat!"  resumed  Douglas, 
hailing  the  new  comer.     * 'Welcome  again,  man  ! 
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Prithee,  possess  us  how  thou  hast  fared  among 
the  borough  housewives.  I  have  heard  but 
vaguely  of  this  venture  of  thine-"" 

"  Yet  perchance  you  heard  my  slogan  amongst 
the  iron-toothed  mastiffs  that  watch  about  them,"" 
observed  Moray. 

"  Faith  did  I — right  opportunely.  But,  how 
ran  this  gear  ?" 

Moray  gave  a  hmited  explanation. 

"  I  guessed  it  a  piece  of  Dunbar's  practice," 
muttered  Douglas,  when  the  other  had  done, 
— "  Umph  !  methinks,  I  am  not  the  babbler 
tliat  should  not  have  been  fore  trusted  in  this 
matter.'' 

"  In  worthy  time,  my  lord,"  said  Dunbar, 
"  you  should  have  been  avized.  But  when  I 
failed  to  receive  the  signal  of  happy  speeding 
from  within,  I  cared  not  to  trouble  you  with  the 
story  of  a  mine  blown  up." 

*'  'Tis  as  well,  Dunbar.  Thou  wouldst  have 
claimed  the  credit  of  success,  I  wot — as  it  is,  I 
share  not  the  chagrin  of  failure.     Natheless,  the 
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Moray  merits  our  thanks ;  he  has  done  a  brave 
devoir.  Swinton  put  on  the  troops — well  march. 
Here  Glendonwin,  (summoning  one  of  his 
esquires)  take  thou  this  ensign.  Have  it  always 
near  me  in  the  field,  and  when  I  camp,  place  it 
before  my  tent." 

In  handing,  as  the  above  purports,  Percy''s 
banner  to  the  esquire,  the  glossy  memorial  of  De 
Coupland's  heiress  became  visibly  displayed, 
and  attracted  general  remark. 

"Ha!"— "A  double  prize!"— '«  A  lady's 
boon  !" — -"A  loveloek  !"  rung  out  several  voices 
simultaneously. 

"  Oh  !  woe  to  poor  Percy  !"  exclaimed  Linde- 
say^  with  mock  concern. 

"A  goodly  tress,  indeed,"  observed  Douglas, 
passing  it  through  his  fingers — "  tho\  lord  lack  ! 
not  the  sort  of  gaud  I  thought  to  find  here. 
Wodespur  turned  galliard !  The  times  are 
changing,  feeres." 

Moray,  who  whilst  lurking  amongst  the  Eng- 
lish ranks,  had  overheard  some  explanation  of 
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this  romantic  appendage  to  a  martial  banner, 
now  repeated  it, 

'•'  Soh !  then  this  pretty  symbol  figures  the 
beauty  of  the  English  march  !"  commented  Doug- 
las. "  Now  but  that  it  might  seem  discourtesy  to 
mine  own  royal  dame,  would  I  place  it  in  my 
helm  to  flout  the  young  southron  bloods  !  What 
knight-bachelor  will  dare  the  wearino;  ?"" 

"I  —  and  I — and  I  — ""  contended  Moray, 
Lindesay,  and  Montgomery  ;  the  first,  moved 
solely  by  the  implied  challenge  to  valour. 

"  Thine  is  the  claim,  Moray,""  said  Douglas, 
"  but  my  mind  wavers,  I  like  not  the  thought  of 
dividing  the  bait,  which  should  lure  honourable 
danger  to  my  path.  There,  sir-squire  —  display 
aloft  man;  where'er  I  move,  let  Percy  see  his 
bane  afar.  Lundie  bestow  thou  a  holy  eye  upon 
this  trophy.     To  your  leadings,  Sirs." 

"  The  Lothians  and  the  Merse  have  long  owed 
these  plains  a  debt  of  scathe,"  remarked  Gordon 
of  Huntley,  taking  a  sort  of  valedictory  glance 
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round,  as  the  body  began  to  break  into  move- 
ment;— "  methinks  we  have  not  laboured  amiss 
to  clear  count.  So  much  for  the  march  ;  the 
warden,  we'll  repay  in  scorn." 

''  And  in  dry  blows  yet,"  added  Douglas,  "  I 
wot  not  what  I  have  for  it,  Gordon,  but — come 
it  well,  come  it  ill — there's  more  to  come  of  this, 
ere  we  get  home. 

We  are  far  from  attributing  any  thing  of  what 
is  called  presentiment  to  these  words  of  the 
doughty  Scot.  He  probably  spoke  merely  from 
a  passing  impression.  Ever  when  in  straits,  or 
on  the  eve  of  enterprize,  men  have  their  mis- 
givings and  their  secondary  thoughts ;  forgotten 
under  success,  but  magnified  into  solemn  warn- 
ings if  followed  by  misfortune.  Some  morbid 
minds  forbode  mischief  out  of  every  act  in  life, 
and,  through  the  revolutions  of  its  wheel,  must 
occasionally  be  right ;  but  will  any  one  call  that 
a  prophetic  prescience. 

"  Certes,   thou  art  but   a  simpleton,    John," 
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observed  Uunbar,  half  musingly,  to  his  brother, 
after  the  separation  of  the  chiefs  left  them  to 
proceed  together. 

"  Marry  !  am  I  ?"  blustered  the  other,  in  dud- 
geon, "  What  now  ? — Wherefore  ?" 

*  In  asking  yon  captured  token  of  the  Dou- 
glas— and,  good  troth  !  he  was  another,  not  lo 
give  it  thee.  Can  a  knight  not  do  his  devoir  as 
a  wighty  lance,  without  wishing  to  make  his  fore- 
head a  quintain  for  every  random  knave  to  make 
at,  that  might  strike  elsewhere  ?'' 

"  Were  mine  the  quintain,  they'd  need  be 
wary  of  the  swing." 

"  Nay,  I  question  thy  power  of  retribution  no 
more  than  thou  can'st  question  my  valour,  be- 
cause of  this  reproval.  A  man  both  wise  and 
brave,  fights  only  for  advantage,  and  finds  none 
in  a  superfluous  weight  of  toil  and  danger. 

•'  Does  he  not  by  the  bearing  win  high  report 
and  public  homage  ?'"* 

"  Oh  !  doubtless,  those  who  substantially  pro- 
fit will  not  spare  the  cheap  guerdon  of  praise ; 
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though  they  sneer  privily  at  the  gull  who  is 
bought  with  it." 

"  Well  George,  thy  cool  temper,  may  serve 
its  turn,  but  I  have  ever  found  my  market  in 
shew  of  force.  To  be  redoubted  is  to  be  dreaded 
— to  be  dreaded  is  to  be  served.  The  arm  that 
scares  the  foe  in  battle,  bridles  the  witling  at 
board.  Fear  commands  the  forbearance  love 
must  pray  for.  Thus,  you  see,  I  am  not  with- 
out my  pohcy — my  views  of  vantage,  as  thou 
wouldst  have  it." 

"  Which  might  be  easier  purchased  by  seem- 
ing. But  thou  hast  reasoned  mighty  well,  and, 
perhaps  for  thyself,  art  right  after  all.  Yes, 
yes.  Thou  wilt  best  gain  consideration  after 
the  way  of  thy  nature." 

"  Not  being  likely  to  obtain  it  in  any  other 
way,**"*  said  Moray,  with  a  distempered  drawl : 
"  that  thou  wouldst  infer — ha  ?" 

*'  Aha !  brother,"  laughed  Dunbar,  in  the 
manner  of  one  who  means  slyly  to  convey  that 
he  did  mean,  what  good  manners  requires  him  to 
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disclaim — "  thou  hast  a  thin  skin  to  cover  such 
a  stalwarth  body.  I  could  craze  thee  with  the 
tick  of  a  barley-straw."" 

"  Thou  art  always  willing  to  try,  at  any  rate," 
returned  Moray,  gruffly.  "  But  here  is  my 
henchman  !     I  lack  a  word  with  him."" 

Acting  according,  he  fell  behind,  and  sum- 
moned his  satellite  to  conference. 

"  Ormiston,""  said  he,  "  take  half  a  dozen  of 
the  Merse  spears,  and  prick  forward  to  the  village 
of  Corbridge.  Thou  know'st  a  ford  of  the  Tyne 
thereabout  ?" 

Ormiston  nodded ;  looking  as  though  he  would 
intimate  that  he  needed  no  instructions  to  dis- 
charge the  business  on  the  carpet. 

"  Well,  you  do, — and  much  of  what  I  might 
add,  I  dare  say.  Hie  thither  then,  and  give  re- 
ception to  yonder  lady.  Should  the  night,  and 
her  fatigues  permit,  do  not  tarry  there ;  but 
bring  her  on  to  some  harbour  further  advanced 
in  the  direction  of  our  probable  route ;  which,  I 
think,  wHl  lie  through  Redesdale.    At  all  events, 
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find  her  a  fitting  place  of  repose,  and  despatch  a 
pricker  instantly  to  me  with  infi^rmation  of  the 
where." 

"  I  had  thought,  my  lord,  you  w^ould  your- 
self  " 

"  Give  her  the  meeting — Bye  and  by,  good 
henchman.  Say  to  her  that  pressing  calls  of  the 
army,  detain  me  momentarily  ;  but  that  in  a  few 
hours  — an  hour,  I  will  be  at  her  side.  Tell  her 
those  hours  will  be  years  to  me, — any  thing  to 
tranquillize.  Why,  thou  art  thyself  a  courter  of 
the  sex,  I  ween,  and  should  know  what  to  add  on 
that  behoof.' 

'^  ril  oil  my  tongue,  my  lord.'' 

"  Do — do. — But,  hark  in  thine  ear  !  Women 
are  capricious,  and  apt  to  start  at  fancies  :  \et  no 
change  of  temper  work  upon  thy  trust.  The  lady 
wishes  at  present  to  visit  Scotland — she  must — 
you  understand  T'' 

"  Entirely,  my  lord,"  replied  the  tool,  with  a 
leer  of  intelligence  which  nothing  but  the  coarse 
mind  of  his  master,  and  the  fellowship  which  vil- 
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lany  always  creates,  could  have  allowed  tolera- 
tion. "  Touching  Snifbodle :  what  shall  I  do 
with  him?" 

^'  Pooh  !  if  he  has  been  faithful,  give  him  his 
coin  and  let  him  seek  his  own  course." 

''  Methinks  the  shining  ruddocks  under  my 
saddle-cloth  might  serve  a  better  purpose  than  to 
glut  his  knavery." 

"  You  have  my  order  : — for  the  base  coof  him- 
self, I  care  not.  Away,  there  is  no  time  to  lose 
— ^hold  a  moment-  Remember,  towards  her,  you 
use  all  observance  of  respects." 

The  henchman  proceeded  to  collect  his  escort, 
and  Moray  rejoined  his  brother. 

Elated  as  he  was  with  infamous  felicitations,  he 
dropped  no  hint  to  Dunbar  thereon  ;  apprehend- 
ing that  from  one  who  so  greatly  inclined  to  main- 
tain secret  relations  in  England,  a  design  like  his 
would  not  meet  encouragement.  The  influential 
family  of  the  Nevilles,  for  example,  could  not  fail 
to  take  high  disgust  at  the  turn  of  an  affair,  known 
to  have  originated  under  their  roof.     That  con- 
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sequence,  though  a  matter  of  indifference  to  him, 
he  was  aware  would  touch  his  politic  and  far- 
sighted  kinsman. 

The  invaders  did  little  more  than  unequivo- 
cally commence  their  retrograde  movement  on  this 
eventful  day ;  halting  for  the  night  after  a  brief 
march  of  less  than  half-a-dozen  miles.  Probably, 
their  sole  reason  for  moving  at  all  before  the  next 
morning,  was  the  increased  and  increasing  hazard 
of  sleeping  again  under  the  walls  of  the  New- 
castle. The  lateness  of  the  hour  did  not,  how- 
ever, prevent  them  from  seizing  occasion  to  force 
and  sack  the  castle  of  Ponteland,  in  their  vici- 
nity— a  species  of  notice  they  had  invariably 
conferred  upon  every  indefensible  mansion  near 
their  route.  The  owner,  a  respectable  knight, 
was  liberated  on  parole ;  but  first  charged  by 
Douglas  with  a  fresh  defiance  to  the  English 
warden ;  upon  whom  this  last  act  of  bale  to 
the  March  was  meant  to  work  as  an  added 
dart  does  on  the  already  over-goaded  victim 
in  a  Spanish  bull-fight.     So  much  for  the  spirit 
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of  an  order   of    warfare,   regulated   by  the   lex 
talionis. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  the  barbarous  and  vin- 
dictive character  of  the  outrages,  which,  as  here 
related,  these  border  chieftains  were  in  the  custom 
of  perpetrating,  they  were  not  without  a  full  share 
of  such  nobler  feelings  as  were  compatible  with  a 
ferocious  mode  of  Hfe.  The  excesses  they  mu- 
tually committed  on  the  respective  frontiers, 
arose  more  out  of  a  deplorably  perverted  point  of 
honour  (!)  to  preserve  a  balance  of  aggression, 
than  from  destructive  malice  unmingled.  They 
were  scrupulously  faithful  to  their  pledged  word, 
and  frequently  exhibited  traits  of  rude  but  ro- 
mantic generosity.  For  a  brave  enemy,  albeit 
that  they  strove  to  humble  him  in  his  "  proud 
and  palmy  state''  by  ostentatious  indignity,  they 
nevertheless  entertained  a  high  private  respect, 
and  would  shew  it,  where  the  notion  of  rivalry 
did  not  come  into  play.  Circumstances  preceding 
the  present  raid  gave  a  deepened  tinge  of  per- 
sonal animosity  to  the  minds  of  the  restless  barons 
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engaged  in  it ;  something  whereof  has  been  de- 
veloped in  the  course  of  these  pages.  Still,  as  well 
betwixt  them  as  between  the  nations  generally,  the 
favourite  field  of  contention  was  one  where  the 
stoutest  striking  gained  the  best,  A  fair  manly 
fight  was  ever  so  right-willingly  sought,  and  so 
heartily  maintained  by  both  parties,  that,  as  rare 
old  Froissart  records,  "  eche  being  so  contente 
with  other,  at  their  departynce  curtoysly  they  will 
saye,  God  thanke  ye."'  May  the  peaceful  intro- 
missions of  the  brother  islanders  always  terminate 
in  the  like  mutual  expression  r 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


Look  before  you  leap,  lady, 

Look  before  you  leap. 
Alas  1  kind  sir,  I've  sprung  the  bark, 

And  now  must  brave  the  deep. 

Old  Song. 

With  what  unreflecting  expense  of  real  good 
do  we  find  men  pursue  that  which  is  imaginary ; 
how  continually  giving  up  fixed  and  certain  states 
of  happiness,  that  is  to  say,  such  happiness  as 
mortality  may  enjoy,  in  the  expectation  of  securing 
greater  in  that  sort  of  change  which  consists  in 
an  elevation — as  if,  under  any  alteration  of 
prospects,  people  can  be  more  than  happy.  We 
are  not  of  that  monkish  order  of  moralists,  who 
recommend,    that  which   is  impossible,  content 
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upon  a  crust ;  we  have  no  faith  in  the  joys  of 
sitting  down  "  the  monarch  of  a  shed ;""  what  we 
glance  at,  is  the  struggle  which  disparages  actual, 
in  pursuit  of  merely  conventional^  benefits.  The 
ambition  of  great  minds,  indeed,  can  be  under- 
stood, but  not  the  daily  sacrifices  we  hear  and 
see  made  to  factitious  idols ;  to  the  arithmetical 
accumulation  of  pelf  without  regard  to  the  ends 
that  alone  make  it  desirable.  The  notion  of 
'^  bettering  one's  condition,"  natural  and  laud- 
able when  directed  to  a  substantial  increase  of 
comforts,  is  so  ingrained  in  the  breasts  of  all, 
that  the  ignorant  and  unsentient  persevere  in 
chasing  the  shadow  even  after  they  have  obtained 
the  substance.  To  many  of  this  class,  it  seems 
almost  a  sin  to  allow  their  private  tastes  to 
stand  in  the  way  of  the  most  immaterial  affair 
of  supposititious  gain.  Your  independent  coun- 
try-gentleman will  abandon  leisure,  congenial 
society,  and  a  snug  estate  worth  an  annual  thou- 
sand, for  exile  in  a  sugar  island,  because  the 
sound  of  his  income  may  be  swelled  to  fifteen 
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hundred ; — your  merchant  worth  half  a  million, 
will  fret  out  his  existence  in  a  dark  sickly 
alley  of  London — ay,  and  complain  too  of  the 
necessity,  because  he  is  persuaded  it  would  be 
folly  to  share  his  profits  with  a  partner ;  — 
lastly,  and  what  is  more  in  the  track  of  our 
journey,  your  amiable  young  lady  allies  her- 
self for  life  to  every  thing  she  dislikes,  because 
she  fancies  it  would  be  blameable  to  refuse  a 
baronet  in  favour  of  a  simple  esquire.  Thus, 
from  shallow  and  hasty  considerations,  from 
a  subservience  to  opinions,  echoed  rather  than 
believed,  and  from  omitting  to  compare  attri- 
butes with  realities,  a  career  of  hopes,  wishes, 
anxieties,  and  toil,  is  everlastingly  perpetuated. 

The  above  reflections,  though  driven  into 
somewhat  a  foreign  channel,  owe  their  spring 
to  the  case  of  Hester  Arnecliffe.  We  have  seen 
her,  covetous  of  rank  and  honour,  quitting  coun- 
try, attached  friends,  and  a  secure  home,  to  em- 
brace a  futurity,  which,  even  in  gratifying  the 
flarling  desire,  bore  no  sober  promise.     Not  that 
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she  was  unconscious  of  the  worth  of  the  relin- 
quishment, but  the  dancing  vision  of  a  coronet 
destroyed  regret.     Nor  were  her  gentler  feelings 
(in  courtesy  so  termed)  so  uninterested  as  to  have 
been  without   influence  on   her  decision.     The 
reckless  audacity  of  Moray  appeared,  to  her  heated 
imagination,   the  bold  dauntless  bearing  proper 
to  a  great  chief     Fond  of  the  imposing  in  cha- 
racter, and  herself  abrupt  in  manner,  she  fancied 
a  sort  of  sympathy  with  the  untameable  temper 
of  her  lover.     Thus,  therefore,  she  hoodwinked 
herself  to  those  shades  in  his  deportment  which 
might,   and  probably  did  after  all,  excite  some 
qualms  of  apprehension.     But  then  his  person 
(and  with  what  woman  is  not  that  most  powerful  ?) 
was  precisely  of  the  cast  she  admired :  it  realized 
the   commanding   form   of    her   dreams.     Here 
there  was  no  self-deception,  no  strain  upon  incli- 
nation. 

If  it  were  worth  advancing  any  thing  more  to 
account  for  Hester's  heart  capitulating  so  freely 
to  Moray's  siege,  it  might  be  remarked,    that 
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he  was  the  first  man  who  had  approached  her 
with  the  direct  homage  of  love.  Incipient  ad- 
mirers her  beauty  had  attracted,  but  all,  except 
he,  retreated  from  the  cold  haughtiness  of  her 
manner.  As  the  affections  must  rest  somewhere, 
the  consequences  of  this  may  be  imagined. 

But  to  follow  the  personal  movements  of  the 
lady.  Egress  from  the  town  we  have  already 
said  was  unimpeded.  Muffled  in  a  plain  huke  or 
mantle,  and  her  face  buried  in  a  copious  hood, 
she  trotted  a  rough  palfrey  through  the  suburb 
beyond  the  river,  quite  unheeded.  Her  compa- 
nions, Mabel  Tyzack  and  Snifbodle,  similarly 
mounted,  proved  the  best  possible  antidotes  to 
curiosity.  Both,  without  the  aid  of  disguise,  had 
that  vulgar  good-people  sort  of  look  which  anti- 
cipates inquiry  and  begets  indifference.  Per- 
chance this  was  of  greater  service  than  overtly 
appeared ;  for,  during  several  miles  of  their  jour- 
ney they  met  bands  of  yeomen  and  straggling 
spears  on  their  way  to  reinforce  the  power  of 
the  Warden ;    these   might  have  been  at  least 
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troublesome,  had  they  seen  aught  to  attract  at- 
tention. As  it  was,  Hester  seemed  to  them  but 
some  rustic  dame,  or  sage  female,  rendering  a 
visit,  attended  by  her  useful  wench  and  an 
obliging  neighbour. 

Yet,  however  temporarily  convenient,  the 
above  was  not  exactly  the  sort  of  estimation  in 
which  the  aspiring  demoiselle  loved  to  be  held. 
The  ideas  it  raised  discomforted  her.  Indeed, 
the  circumstances  of  her  flight,  altogether,  em- 
bodied something  more  humiliating  than  she  was 
willing  to  acknowledge : — not  even  the  high 
hopes  she  indulged,  nor  the  charms  of  the  beau- 
tiiul  vale  she  traversed,  could  neutralize  the  feel- 
ing. With  her  forced  society  she  could  hold  no 
communion;  the  pert  ignorance  of  Snifbodle 
being  not  a  whit  less  intolerable  than  the  flippant 
coarseness  of  Mabel.  As  for  themselves,  these 
two  suited  admirably ;  and  what  was  worse, 
as  they  proceeded,  indulged  in  that  freedom  which 
inferiors  generally  assume  at  critical  moments, 
jesting  and  gossiping  in  a  strain  hardly  decorous. 
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and  hour,  which  would  entail  the  postponement 
of  holy  benediction  until  at  least  another  day. 
The  event,  however,  seemed  unavoidable.  "  If 
it  be  as  you  say,  sir  squire,'"*  she  answered,  "  a 
few  miles  further  ride  will  not  distress  me. 
But  is  fitting  harbour  for  a  lady  of  honour  to  be 
obtained  at  the  place  you  speak  of?  Remember, 
sir,  I  must  have  privacy,  and  be  mistress  of  my 
own  presence." 

"  Doubtless,  lady,  and  command  me,  your 
humble  servitor,"  rejoined  Ormiston.  "As  to 
lodgment,  if  a  meet  hostel  be  not  to  be  found, 
we  (glancing  at  his  spears)  can  ensure  it  else- 
where. My  lord  has  provided  me  with  the  means 
of  ministering  alike  to  your  safe  conduct  and 
worshipful  maintenance." 

"  He  could  do  no  less,"  returned  Hester, 
haughtily.  "  Well,  sir,  forward,  if  you  please; 
we  will  not  wait  the  nightfall.'' 

Ormiston  gladly  obeyed,  and  putting  the  caval- 
cade in  motion,  took  a  northerly  course.  He  was 
sufficiently  well  acquainted  with  the  country  to 
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be  able  to  choose  his  way,  with  apt  accommoda- 
tion to  his  master's  views.  Indeed,  both  himself 
and  most  of  his  command,  had  been  too  often 
engaged  in  public  and  private  raids  into  it,  to 
feel  at  any  loss  in  that  respect. 

In  consenting  so  readily  to  this  new  arrangement, 
Hester  had  obeyed  an  exigency  that  appeared  to 
admit  of  no  evasion.  It  must  be  recollected,  too, 
that  she  had  no  grounds  for  suspecting  Moray's 
fair  intentions,  and  therefore,  at  worst,  felt  only 
that  she  was  yielding  to  an  awkward  necessity. 
She  had  not  enjoyed  any  of  those  glimpses  behind 
the  curtain,  which  enable  the  sagacious  reader  to 
pronounce  her  improperly  confiding.  She  had  cer- 
tainly committed  her  honour  to  the  good  faith  of 
a  lover,  but  that  is  what  in  these  extreme  cases 
must  always  be  done  to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree, 
and  obviously  to  the  greatest  in  an  unrefined 
age  and  troubled  epoch. 

She  was  nevertheless  ill  at  ease,  not,  as  we  have 
just  said,  because  she  thought  that  any  wrong 
was  intended  her,  but  from  being  strongly  alive 
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to  the  delicacy  of  her  situation.     That  a  positive 
union    with    Moray    should    immediately   have 

sanctioned  the  step  she  had  taken,   had  been  her 
fervent  wish.     At  Corbridge,    and  other  places 
adjoining   the   banks  of  Tyne,    religieux    were 
to  be  found,  by  whom  the  marriage  ceremony 
would    have    been     readily     performed :      but 
now  they  had  entered  on  a  route  which  might 
not   afford   the  same   convenience.     If  she  did 
not    absolutely    doubt    the    Earl's    honourable 
meaning,  she  was  still  too  feelingly  aware  of  their 
disparity  in  rank,  not  to  be  assured  that  he  would 
be  exposed  to  the  counter-persuasions,  and  even 
remonstrances  of  his  friends,  to  a  degree  which 
might  operate  injuriously.    In  short,  with  all  her 
high  aspirations  and  fancied  love,  Hester  owned 
a  portion  of  that  vulgar  thing — policy,  whence 
arose  an  intelligible  jealousy  of  the  minutes  which 
must  intervene  ere  she  could  "  take  a  bond  of 
fate." 

Revolving  in  her  mind  the  part  it  behoved  her 
to  play,  she  held  onward  amongst  the  rude  com- 
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pany ;  almost  unconscious  of  the  many  prying 
sidelong  glances  from  time  to  time  bestowed 
upon  her. 

As  they  proceeded,  Snifbodle  made  several 
attempts  to  win  a  private  conference  with  Ormis- 
ton ;  but  that  worthy  proved  remarkably  opaque 
to  his  wishes.  Stationed  by  the  side  of  Mabel, 
he  appeared  to  find  such  excellent  employment  for 
his  tongue  and  time,  that  he  quite  overlooked  the 
fidgety  impatience  of  the  poor  cordiner.  Nor  did 
the  latter  obtain  his  desire,  until  they  had  arrived 
near  the  purposed  resting-place.  Then,  Hester 
having  thought  proper  to  require  Mabel's  ear  to 
some  necessary  instructions,  he  made  up  to  the 
henchman,  and  opened  his  breast. 

"  Methinks,  Master  Ormiston,"  said  he, 
with  a  meaning  jerk  of  the  head,  ''  we  should 
be  some  score  of  miles  from  the  Newcastle 
town/' 

"  Behke  we  may  —  thereabout,"  answered 
Ormiston  carelessly. 

"  Well !  then  I  have  made  an  end  of  the  trust 
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vour  lord  imposed  on  me,  and  discharged  it  pass- 
ing well  too — have  I  not?" 

"  I  give  thee  all  credit,  Master  Snifbodle, 
thou  hast  served  our  need  fairly.  Doubtless,  my 
lord  will  reward  thee  for't." 

"  But  meanwhile,"  pursued  Snifbodle,  finding 
it  necessary  to  come  to  the  point  plainly,  "  cer- 
tain sums  of  gold  cumber  thy  saddle-bows,  of 
which,  being  the  owner,  I  deem  the  burden 
fittest  for  my  own  bearing.  As  my  pad  is  lightly 
loaded,  'twere  pity  to  charge  thy  good  steed  with 
the  weight  of  more  metal  than  lies  in  thine  iron 
graith.  Prithee,  let  me  relieve  thee  of  the  boot- 
less porterage." 

"  Tut !  I  grudge  not  a  little  inconvenience  to 
serve  a  friend — my  nag  is  strong  enough." 

"  Mayhap,  sir  henchman,"  returned  Snifbodle, 
throwing  aside  circumlocution,  "  but  I  have  a 
fancy  to  be  my  own  cofferer.' 

"  Why,  how  then,  goosecap?"  rallied  Ormis- 
ton,  still  maintaining  the  semblance  of  jocularity, 
"  Do'st  think  I  can  halt  and  unbuckle  by  the 
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wayside  to  possess  thee  of  thy  gear  ?  Besides, 
man,  thou  art  witless  not  to  see  this  is  a  matter 
for  quiet  heeding.  These  are  wild  hands  about 
us,  and  'twould  be  other  than  safe  to  give  them 
ken  of  what's  i'the  wind.  A  single  wight  with 
a  fat  bag  of  gold  pieces  might  put  them  in 
an  ill  mind.  For  such  a  prize,  one  head 
more,  cloured  in  this  foray,  would  sit  light 
on  their  consciences,  even  though  it  should  be 
that  of  a  born  Scot.'' 

This  speech  had  the  intended  effect  of  working 
upon  Snifbodle's  fears.  He  saw  that  he  was 
presented  only  with  a  choice  of  evils. 

"  Hum  !"  he  ejaculated  in  dumps,  "we  must 
wait  privacy  then ;  it  can  be  had  by  and  by." 

"  Ou !  ay,"  rejoined  Ormiston,  using  the 
tone  of  a  person  who  means  to  quash  lightly  a 
premature  concern.  "  But  here's  our  stage,  and 
yonder  holly-bush  bespeaks  a  hostel.  Nixon  and 
Crossar,  gallop  on  before,  and  make  ready  for 
us  !  Have  a  room  cleared  for  the  lady !  And, 
hark  ye !  whosoever''s  in  possession  must  turn  out. 
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and  whatever 's  in  the  way,  give  place.     If  any 
loiterer's  prate,  lay  on." 

The  two  spears  deputed  accordingly  sprung  for- 
ward, and  anticipated  by  a  few  minutes,  the  arrival 
of  the  rest  at  a  dingy  one-storied  hovel,  standing 
in  the  midst  of  half-a-dozen  others  similar  to  it,  but 
distinguished  from  them  by  the  ale-bench  in  front 
and  a  withered  bush  at  the  door.  It  also  boasted 
the  luxury  of  a  chimney,  in  the  top  of  which  was 
stuck  a  bundle  of  brushwood,  intended  probably 
to  deaden  the  downward  gusts  of  wind.  The 
walls  and  thatched  roof  were  of  one  green  hue, 
being  overgrown  with  many  a  summer's  moss ; 
as,  indeed,  were  all  the  cabins  in  the  hamlet, 
which  occupied  a  bare  and  lonely  situation. 

On  entering,  the  limited  accommodations  of 
the  place  were  found  to  consist  simply  in  the  two 
apartments  commonly  denominated  by  the  north- 
ern peasantry,  an  "  outbye  and  inby e"  (the  Scottish 
"but  and  ben'') :  that  is,  there  was  a  large  kitchen, 
into  which  the  door  opened,  and  an  inner  chamber 
of  higher  consideration.     The  interior  of  an  ale- 
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house  has  ftirnished  subject  for  too  many  graphic 
descriptions  to  engage  a  fresh  attempt  here.  The 
blazing  ingle — the  rough-hewn  boards,  which 
supported  by  trestles  formed  the  tables,  and  the 
store  of  solid  cheer  disposed  upon  the  sooty  rafters, 
are  scarcely  novel  features  to  dilate  upon. 

No  burly  host  presided  over  the  genial  myste- 
ries of  this  establishment,  but  his  functions  were, 
in  the  opinion  of  its  customers,  more  agreeably 
performed  by  a  jolly  mirth-promoting  hostess. 
Deborah  Croudace — or,  as  she  was  usually  called, 
from  the  hamlet  of  which  she  was  the  queen — 
"  Debby  o'  the  Dyke-nook,'"  was  formed  by  na- 
ture for  her  vocation.  Well-favoured  she  had 
been,  but  was  now  too  much  encumbered  with 
superfluous  flesh  to  please  any  taste  but  that  of 
a  royal  heir  apparent.  Her  features  too,  were 
swelled  and  bloated,  from  an  over-zealous  dis- 
charge of  that  portion  of  an  ancient  cupbearer's 
oflSce,  which  prescribes  the  careful  tasting  of  all 
potables  offered  to  a  guest ;  yet  their  expression 
was  prevented  from  being  disgusting  by  an  open, 
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laughter-fraught  expression.  If  however  her  per- 
son could  not  exactly  be  pronounced  attractive,  she 
possessed  other  qualities  that  proved  abundantly 
so ;  both  through  their  intrinsic  raciness  and  un- 
usual exhibition  in  a  female.  She  could  joke, 
sing,  and  hob-nob  with  the  merriest  roisterer  that 
ever  entered  her  hospitium ;  and  all  after  a  fashion 
so  consonant  with  the  rude  humour  of  her  ordi- 
nary visiters,  that  she  was  a  prodigious  favourite 
amongst  the  male  part  of  the  rustic  neighbourhood. 
Nay,  there  were  not  wanting  persons  of  higher 
repute,  who  occasionally  rode  out  of  their  way  to 
call  at  the  Dyke-nook,  and  enjoy  the  piquancy  of 
a  boon  companion  in  petticoats. 

When  her  professional  cares  were  claimed  on 
behalf  of  the  demoiselle  Arnecliffe  and  escort, 
she  was  seated  in  social  gossip  over  a  tankard  of 
lambs  wool,  with  a  tall  lusty  fellow  of  half  boorish, 
half  swashing  exterior.  Her  pleasure  therein 
seemed  to  have  been  considerable,  as  it  was  very 
unwillingly  foregone  on  behalf  of  the  new  duties 
which  the  fresh  arrival  imposed.    For  some  laziness 
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in  going  about  these,  the  fact  of  her  disturbers 
being.  Scots  and  saucily  imperative  in  summons, 
may  account,  without  taking  note  of  further  cause. 

Learning  that  a  lady  was  in  the  party,  she 
became  a  little  more  active;  arranged  her  red 
couvre-chef,  spread  more  becomingly  the  volu- 
minous folds  of  her  brown  stammel  kirtle,  and, 
after  a  stirring  peal  to  her  wench  and  potboy, 
repaired  to  the  doorway,  curious  to  examine  her 
fair  guest. 

''  Carhne,"  said  Ormiston,  after  having  assisted 
Hester  to  dismount,  "here  is  a  lady  of  worship 
requires  the  best  lodgment  thy  crumbling  dust- 
trap  of  a  hostel  can  afford.  See  it  be  provided 
straight.  If  thou  act  handy  and  toward,  thou 
shalt  have  better  guerdon  than  we  Scots  are 
wont  to  give  for  English  favours :  if  not,  why  so; 
look  then  to  be  recompensed  in  border  fashion.'"* 

"  I'll  do  my  best,  and  the  best  should  make 
content,"'  answered  Debby,  putting  a  violent  con- 
trol upon  her  inclinations.  "  Carline,  quotha  ! 
and    dust-trap !"      she     murmured     internally. 
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"  Saucy  Hab  !  Had  I  half-a-dozen  well-wishers 
here,  thou  should'st  have  another  guess  sort  of 
welcome  !  This  way,  ladykin  ;  this  way  ben  the 
house;'"  at  the  same  time  muttering  to  herself, 
'"  I  wot  not  what  real  la'kin  would  herd  in  such 
company  !"" 

Hester,  attended  by  Mabel,  then  followed  the 
hostess  into  the  "  ben"  or  inner  room  ;  Ormiston 
and  his  comrades  establishing  themselves  uncere- 
moniously in  the  outer. 

As  the  two  former  passed,  the  now  neglected 
countryman  before  mentioned  seemed  to  regard 
them  with  inquiring  eyes,  though  evidently  not 
anxious  to  attract  notice  in  return.  He  had 
withdrawn  into  an  obscure  corner  of  the  room, 
and  when  the  communicating  door  closed  upon 
the  females,  applied  himself  sedulously  to  the 
discussion  of  his  lambswool. 

"  Ho!  you  Jock  Tapster!"  cried  Ormiston, 
accosting  a  shuffling  dirty  lad  who  crept  about 
arranging  the  benches,  "  Bring  us  a  sample  of 
your  best  browst,   and   look    slippy.      Where's 
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long  Crossar  ?  Oh  !  with  the  horses,  I  suppose. 
Graeme  then,  do  thou  take  again  to  saddle,  and 
speed  off  to  guide  my  lord.  Twere  bale  to  us 
should  he  miss  his  way  through  any  lack  of  ours." 

"  Ay,  ay,  Master  henchman,"  grumbled 
Graeme,  in  a  tone  of  little  alacrity,  and  moving 
heavily  towards  the  door,  "  I  must  do  thy 
bidding. " 

"Bonn— bestir  thee,  man,""  urged  Ormiston ; 
''  or  stay,  I  see  how  it  is  with  thee.  You  think 
a  mug  of  the  southron  ale  would  help  thee  on 
thy  ride — well !  here  it  comes. — Now,  drink  and 
depart.'' 

The  pricker  gladly  availed  himself  of  the  per- 
mission, and  after  a  copious  draught  set  himself 
"^ith  better  will  to  execute  his  mission. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


"  As  clinks  the  jack  so  clacks  the  dame, 
And  ever  with  her  ale  deals  jest — 
Hostess  and  host  in  one — and  worth  a  host." 


By  this  time  Ormiston  found  leisure  to  scruti- 
nize the  person  of  the  previously  seated  guest, 
with  whose  presence  he  did  not  appear  mightily 
satisfied. 

*•'  Do'st  belong  the  house  here,  gaffer  ?  ^'  he 
interrogated,  "  or  art  but  an  in-dropper  ?" 

"  But  an  in-dropper,  please  your  worship,"" 
answered  the  stranger,  speaking  in  a  very  clown- 
ish accent. 

"  Hah  1  wouldn't  care  to  be  a  fixture  though, 
E  2 
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I  warrant?     Thou  com'st  to  comfort  the  lone 
widow,  eh?" 

''  There  be  no  harm  in  a  man's  taking  a  quiet 
cup  wi'  an  old  gossip,  your  worship,"  said  the 
fellow,  seeming  by  an  uncouth  leer  to  counte- 
nance the  surmise.  "  Debbie  here  has  a  rare 
humour  to  season  an  e'ening  draught,  and  sister 
Yeffie  at  heame  's  no'  but  a  bitter  jaud.'' 

"Is  she  well  fared  ?  "*" 

"  AH  fether's  bairns  be  that,  they  say/' 

"  Do  they  ? — they  lie  then  for  some  part. 
But  hast  no  fear  that  sister  Yeflie,  with  nW  her 
bitterness,  may  be  able  to  keep  her  mind  against 
so  many  bonny  Scots  as  are  abroad  ?  There's  a 
good  ten  thousand  hard  abovit  ;  belike  some 
may  find  their  way  both  to  her  and  to  thy 
plenishing." 

"  Swounds  and  swails  !  is  there  sike  a  nation 
vast  o'  ye  about?     Why  ye  do  no'  say  se  ?  " 

"  Ay  do  I — besides  outscourers  beyond  count- 
ing.    Thou  hadst  best  look  to't." 

The  henchman's  motive  was  at  once  to  get  rid 
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of  the  man's  observation  and  to  send  him  away 
impressed  with  such  a  belief  as  might  terrify  into 
quiescence  any  neighbours  with  whom  he  should 
communicate.  He  preferred  this  mode  of  deal- 
ing to  taking  any  more  violent  security,  be- 
cause the  latter  hazarded  a  disturbance  unfit  for 
Hester's  vicinity.  Indeed,  commanded  as  the 
country  really  was  by  Douglas's  army,  he  did 
not  care  very  much  about  the  matter. 

"  It's  sartees  kind  o'  your  worship  to  gi'  me 
warning,"  said  the  clown,  rising  in  a  fuss,  "  I'll 
just  settle  shot  wi'  Debbie,  and  then  take  the 
bent — here  she  comes — Deb,  woman,  len'  a  loof 
to  take  the  beer  groat." 

The  hostess  attended  the  summons  accord- 
ingly, and  stood  by  her  customer's  side,  whilst  he 
fumbled  in  the  pouch  at  his  girdle,  as  if  not 
readily  able  to  fish  out  the  destined  coin.  Having 
succeeded,  he  placed  it  in  her  hand,  at  the  same 
time  whispering  in  her  ear,  "  Slip  o'er  the  door- 
cheek  and  give  me  a  word  at  Gaffer  Grieve's." 
Then  turning  to  the  Scots,  with  a  "  God  gi'  ye 
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good  e'en  sirs  ! "'  he  made  a  loutish  plunge  to  the 
threshold  and  disappeared :  evidently  well  pleased 
to  get  out  of  dangerous  society. 

"  That  lorrel  carle  was  more  feared  for  his 
carcase  or  what  was  about  it,  than  for  his  home- 
stead," observed  one  of  the  prickers.  "  Marked 
ye,  mates,  how  swith  he  was  to  trip?  Who 
knows  now  but  that  he  had  as  much  in  yon  pouch 
of  his  as  might  have  stood  us  a  ranting  night  at 
Luckie  Ramsays,  in  Dunbar?  We  were  coofs 
not  to  cut  it  off/' 

''  Go  to,  Nixon,"  chided  Ormiston.  "  Would 
ye  make  a  route  to  fright  my  lord's  bonny  bird 
here,  before  it  be  tamed,  for  the  sake  of  a  few 
English  pennies  ?  They  had  been  a  poor  gain. 
Albeit,  I  was  half  minded  to  stay  the  knave  my- 
self. There  was  that  in  his  face  I  did  not  like. 
But  hang  him  !  he's  well  away,  and  I  don't  want 
to  be  put  out  of  humour.  Fill  boys !  let's  be 
merry  till  my  lord  comes,  and  begin  by  drink- 
ing his  health.  Master  Snifbodle,  what  ails 
thee,   man,    that  thou  makest  such  wry  faces? 
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QuafF,'  quaff,  cordiner ;  there  shall  be  nought  to 
pay." 

Snif  bodle  cast  a  ruefully  reproachful  look  at  the 
henchman,  and  edging  close  to  him,  muttered, 
"  I  crave,  sir  squire,  thou  would'st  keep  tryst 
with  me." 

"  Why  so  I  will,''  returned  the  other,  "  when 
we  foregather  on  the  far  side  o"*  Bowmont-water. 
I  've  more  regard  for  thee  than  to  do  it  sooner ; 
there's  nought  safe  just  now  but  what  a  stout 
man-at-arms  has  in  keeping.  So  make  an  end  o' 
this — up  with  the  comers  o'  thy  mouth,  or  by  the 
might  of  a  whinger's  edge !  I'll  leave  none  in't. 
Be  avized  !  thou  art  no  longer  among  thy  'pren- 
tices in  Cordiner's  Row." 

Whilst  the  henchman  and  prickers  thus  re- 
galed themselves,  the  hostess  took  occasion  to  steal 
away  and  give  her  acquaintance,  also  an  old  one 
of  the  readers,  the  audience  he  had  asked.  She 
found  him  awaiting  her  in  an  adjoining  cabin. 

"  'Od  rat  it!  Hughie!"  was  her  preliminary 
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address,  "  I  could  wish  thou  wert  a  long  mile 
off  for  the  sake  o"*  gossipred.  There's  more  o"* 
these  landloupers  bound  to  the  Dyke-nook,  I 
hear,  and  old  dad's  luck  may  fail  thee  at  another 
pinch." 

"  Nay,  I  trust  not,  Deb ;  though  i'  faith  !  were 
any  o'  the  louns  to  scent  me,  I  might  run  a  rough 
chance.  They  may  not  all  be  mole-blind  like 
them  i'  thy  steading;  more  than  one  o*  whom 
should  ha'  known  me  by  head-mark.'' 

"  So  I  wist,  and  dreaded.  But  come,  time's 
brief — what's  your  will .?" 

"  Why  I  would  fain  know  how  it  tides  wi** 
yonder  damozel.  Wot  ye,  whether  she  goes 
wilfully  on  this  journey  .''" 

"  By  my  troth,  ay — for  ought  I  see." 

"  It's  woundy  strange,  then,"  observed  Hugh, 
musing. 

"  Tut !  not  at  all.  There  are  buirdly  bullies 
among  the  Scots,  and  I  thought  thou  hadst  wot 
of  old  that  womenkind  'ill  ne'er  be  staid  when 
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they're  fond  and  fain ;  either  by  kith  or  kin. 
Twas  the  way  wi'  myself  once — I'll  not  scorn  the 
wite  on't."" 

"  Ay,  ay,  Debbie.  Wi'  thee,  and  the  like 
o'  thee,  I  dare " 

"  The  like  o'  me  ! — hear  the  simple  cull !" 
interrupted  the  lax-minded  ale-wife,  much  af- 
fronted. "  Let  me  tell  thee,  it  needs  but  a  close 
hood  and  a  bye  corner  to  make  all  women  alike. 
Every  cat's  gray  at  night." 

"  Well,  Debbie,  my  doe,  I'll  take  thy  word 
for't,''  conceded  Hugh,  "  and  if  the  damozel  has 
jogged  hither  o"*  free  will,  as  you  believe,  there  is 
one  care  the  less :  only,  take  this  wi*  thee ;  she's 
own  niece  to  the  lord  o'  Coupland  and  Corsin- 
side." 

••  What !  wiry  old  John.?" 

*•  The  selfsame." 

"  Wunters  me  !  he'll  thole  this  ill !  Why  he 
would  cry  wail-a-way  !  at  her  taking  on  wi'  the 
best  Scot  that  ever  buckled  belt.'' 

"  He  would,  and  will  now.  Natheless,  an' 
e3 
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it  be  a  true  love  matter,  Deb,  what  can  we 
do  ?" 

"  Do — what  can  we  do  at  any  rate,  Hughie  ?" 

"  Nothing  instant :  but  could  I  see  a  clear 
way  to  thanks,  I  might  try  something  anon,  for 
the  old  knight's  sake.  Hearken,  Deb,  go  thou 
back  to  thy  calHng.  Get  speech,  if  thou  canst, 
wi'  the  lady  and  learn  her  mind ;  then  pick  thy 
steps  as  need  may  be.  I  'm  now  for  Hawden, 
where  I  expect  by  the  dawning  to  find  a  gather- 
ing of  free  spears,  ready  to  strike  in  for  the 
March ;  but  when  thou  art  duly  possessed,  Watty 
Grieves  here  will  speed  to  me  wi'  thy  avizement. 
Above  all,  wile  out  what  strength  the  Scots  are 
like  to  muster.''* 

"  I'll  do't  Hugh,  never  fear  me,''  replied  the 
dame ;  "  forbye  their  being  foes  to  the  land, 
I've  a  cold  side  to  customers  that  gi'  me  hungry 
hope  of  a  penny  fee." 

"  And  good  right  ye  should,  duck ;  but  mind 
thou  this  gear,  and  if  they  cheat  thee,  I'll  may- 
hap bring  thee  merry  ^mends." 
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At  this  point,  after  exchanging  a  loving  salute 
the  confederates  separated;  Deborah  hastening 
to  the  resumption  of  her  busy  functions,  which 
she  was  glad  to  find  had  not  been  clamorous 
during  her  short  absence. 

Having  already  ministered  to  the  immediate 
comforts  of  her  lady  guest,  the  frank-man- 
nered hostess  sate  herself  down  to  repose  awhile, 
on  a  settle  not  far  from  where  the  prickers  ca- 
roused. These  she  looked  on  with  no  friendly 
eye ;  but,  such  was  her  incUnation  to  jovial  prac- 
tice, she  could  not  long  refrain  from  mingling  an 
occasional  word  in  their  discourse.  Her  remarks, 
indeed,  partook  chiefly  of  the  nature  of  gibes, 
but  the  hearers  were  in  a  mood  to  receive  them 
as  a  spicy  addition  to  their  mirth.  By  degrees, 
dislike  being  on  the  one  part  laid  aside,  and 
insolent  command  restrained  by  increasing  good- 
humoiur  on  the  other,  a  rattling  sort  of  harmony 
grew  up  between  both. 

"  Thou   art   a   shrewd  dame  and  a  jovial," 
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observed  Ormiston,  after  having  relished  several 
samples  of  Deborah's  quality.  "  If  thy  howfF 
were  on  t"*  better  side  o'  Tweed,  and  within  reach, 
Vd  be  thy  nightly  customer." 

"  La !  would  ye  ?"  said  the  hostess :  "  then 
should  I  be  in  a  fair  way  to  lose  both  money  and 
wit." 

"  How  both,  Luckie .?" 

*'  The  one  by  keeping  a  bad  score,  and  the 
other  by  keeping  dull  company." 

"  Why,  to  speak  sooth,  thou  hast  a  sharp 
wit,"  rejoined  Ormiston,  seeking  to  divert  the 
laugh.  "  I  wish  I  could  say  as  much  o'  thy 
dribble-drink.  'Tis  pity  thou  hast  suffered  the 
hens  to  roost  over  thy  ale-tuns." 

"  Only  to  think  how  foully  some  folks  must 
live !"  exclaimed  Debby,  holding  up  her  hands 
in  mock  amazement.  "  I  marvel  how  thy  palate 
learnt  to  gust  such  savours.  'Tis  well  seen  thou 
art  a  norland  man ;  so  to  misliken  the  smatch  of 
a  rosemary  sprig." 
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A  broad  grin  on  the  face  of  the  auditors  shewed 
how  heartily  they  enjoyed  this  quip  at  the  hench- 
man's expense. 

"  Hit,  I  confess,'"  said  he,  making  the  best 
he  could  of  a  refractory  chuckle :  "so,  dame 
dorts,  I  shall  say  no  more  o'  thy  slape,  but  that 
I  am  tired  of  it.  Canst  not  give  us  a  cup  of 
sherris  ! "" 

"  Peradventure,  an'  I  heard  the  ring  o'  Scot- 
tish coin,  I  could  play  the  conjuror,"  was  the 
reply. 

"  Will  Enghsh  not  raise  thy  familiar  as  well.?'"* 

"  Try — it  all  lies  in  the  clink."*' 

"  There  then,"  said  Ormiston,  throwing  down 
a  piece  of  money.  ''  I  did  not  think  to  have  won 
and  wared  in  England,  i'  the  same  outfall ;  but  a 
merry  quean  rules  a  roving  blade  all  the  world 
over.  So  stump,  Luckie,  and  we'U  taste  thy 
vintry." 

The  hostess  thus  propitiated  made  no  more 
ado,  but  brought  forth  a  measure  of  wine  and 
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placed  it  on  the  board.  She  then  flanked  the 
stoup  with  an  array  of  maple-cups,  rather  curious 
of  their  kind,  each  having  quaintly  carved  in  the 
bottom  some  head  or  other  emblem. 

"  These  are  goodly  quaighs,'**  observed  the 
henchman,  regarding  the  vessel  he  had  just  emp- 
tied, "  methinks,  they  have  been  stolen  from 
some  abbot's  pantry  !" 

"  Marry  now  !  thoughts  beguile  men  as  well 
as  maids  !"  returned  Deborah ;  "  thou  would'st 
have  had  more  reason  hadst  thou  said  it  of  the 
wine.'"* 

"  Why  'tis  good,  howe'er  come  by.  By  my 
troth  !  palatable  as  new  milk  to  a  kitten  !  A  cup 
to  thyself,  my  round  dame.  Here,  sip,  to  the 
luck  of  our  next  raid." 

"  Better  wish  ye  well  through  this,'"  rejoined 
the  dame,  clutching  the  offering:  "  Praise  a  fair 
day  at  night.  Rest  ye  merry  while  ye  may, 
sirs !" 

"  Soh !    manfully    pulled!"    exclaimed    the 
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henchman,  admiring  the  fervency  of  his  host- 
ess''s  libation.  ''  I  spoke  of  sipping !  By  the 
holy-dame !  I  treat  thee  scurvily  to  use  such 
phrase  !" 

*^  Ah  !''  aspirated  Debbie,  displaying  the  bot- 
tom of  her  pociiium,  whereon  was  sculptured  the 
face  of  a  cherub,  •'  that  cup  would  make  a  sinner 
of  a  saint.  I  never  raise  it  full  to  my  lips, 
without  being  seized  with  a  longing  to  see  the 
angel."' 

"  Ha,  ha  !  a  heavenly  wish  !"  applauded  Or- 
miston.  "  The  draught  carries  a  benison  with  it. 
But,  mates,  my  lord  stays  behind." 

"  So  I  warrant  he'll  oft  say  o'  thee,  when  there's 
deeds  doing,"  remarked  Deborah. 

"  Thou  would'st  not,  didst  thou  see  me  making 
charge  upon  thy  guzzling  countrymen,  gammer." 

"  I'd  redd  thee  to  it  though,  sir  scot — 'twill 
ever  be  thy  best  policy." 

"  What !  to  skulk  before  the  southron  ?  'Tis 
well  thygoodman  is  not  here  to  back  thee  in 
the  coimsel." 
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"  An'  he  were,  thou  would'st  eat  him,  belike  ?" 
queried  Deborah,  jeeringly.  "  Hey  I  but  we're 
derring  doers  ! " 

"  I  would  make  him  eat— his  words,"  was  the 
retort. 

"  Prithee,  dame,"  said  Snifbodle,  who  had 
recovered  a  little  of  his  wonted  pertness  through 
the  genial  effects  of  liquor,  "Is  it  long  since 
thou  lost  thy  gaffer  ?  if  it  be,  thou  hast  been 
sadly  overseen  among  the  batchelor  carles  here- 
abouts." 

The  question  proved  otherwise  than  agreeable 
to  Deborah.  Report  spoke  impertinently  of 
her  connubial  experience,  and  moreover  con- 
tradictorily;  sometimes  hinting  that  she  had 
never  been  confined  by  such  vulgar  ties,  and  at 
others  averring  that  a  lawful  partaker  in  them 
existed  in  some  distant  quarter.  Whether  either 
or  neither  of  these  tales  spake  truly,  certain  it 
is  she  sharply  silenced  Snifbodle  by  telling  him 
that  "  if  he  asked  no  what-fors  he  would  hear  no 
falsings.''     To  this  she  also  coupled  an  admoni- 
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tion  to   the  effect  that    "  a  hidden  ass  should 
beware  of  braying." 

'•  Never  mind,  dame,"  said  Ormiston  :  "  what 
signifies  looking  back.  Another  rouse  will  help 
thy  thoughts  forward.  Thou  will  never  die  a- 
wishing,  I  dare  be  sworn. '* 

"  Fool  enough,  but  not  that  fool,*'  assented 
the  hostess,  with  a  nod ;  at  the  same  time 
receiving  a  cup,  which  she  again  drained. 

"  Why,  gossip,"  said  the  henchman,  reconnoi- 
tering  the  device  in  the  vessel,  which  chanced  to 
be  that  of  a  horned  imp,  "thou  canst  plead  scant 
grace  for  thy  last  potation — behold." 

"  Not  so  fast,  sirs,""  cried  the  bibulous  dame, 
staying  with  upraised  finger  the  ready  smirk 
of  the  company  :  "  that  cogue  of  all  other  I 
always  drain  to  the  uttermost.  I  hold  it  a  point 
of  virtue  ;  for  sure  ye '11  all  own,  it  were  a  sin  to 
leave  a  drop  to  the  devil." 

A  burst  of  mirth  followed  this  apology,  which 
had  not  quite  subsided,  when  the  sound  of  ap- 
proaching hoofs  announced  the  vicinity  of  fresh 
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comers.  Ormiston  and  his  men  started  to  their 
feet,  shook  off  the  appearance  of  debauch,  and 
repaired  to  take  a  respectful  stand  at  the  door- 
way, satisfied  that  their  lord  and  leader  was  at 
hand. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


Remove  that  scruple  therefore,  and  but  take 

Your  dangers  into  your  wisdom's  scale 

And  weigh  them  with  your  safeties  :  think  but  whither 

You  can  now  go  :  what  you  can  do  to  live  : 

How  neat  you've  barred  all  ports  to  your  own  succour. 

Except  this  one  that  here  I  open — love. 

Fletcher. 

Every  body  knows  what  a  chilling  sensation 
attacks  a  person  who,  after  quitting  a  home  circle 
and  performing  a  tedious  journey,  is  set  down 
alone  in  desolate  and  unpromising  quarters. 
Furthermore  it  may  be  conceived,  how  much 
circumstances  of  anxiety  and  suspense  are  likely 
to  increase  this  feeling.  Thus  felt  Hester  Arne- 
cliffe,  when  left  with  Mabel,  amidst  the  bare  walls 
and  ragged  furniture  of-Dame  Croudace's  interior 
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sanctuary.  Of  such  coarse  viands  as  were  offered, 
hunger  (no  soother  of  the  system)  induced  her  to 
partake ;  but,  nature  appeased,  she  paced  the  un- 
even floor,  striving  as  it  were  to  deaden  mental 
in  corporeal  activity.  That  Moray,  if  not  in 
waiting  for  her,  would  at  least  have  arrived  in 
close  succession,. she  had  fully  expected;  when, 
therefore,  minute  after  minute  stole  by  without 
his  coming,  she  began  to  draw  painful  conclusions. 
Omissions,  trifling  in  themselves,  become  im- 
portant by  implying  a  diminution  of  regard. 
Upon  the  respectful  homage  of  her  lover  she 
had  calculated,  as  the  earliest  return  he  could 
make  to  the  implicit  trust  she  had  reposed  in 
him,  and  the  best  voucher  for  his  future  honour- 
able conduct.  Yet  had  he,  apparently,  permitted 
the  most  ordinary  impediments  to  arrest  its  course. 
She  questioned,  too,  the  fervency  of  that  pas- 
sion, which  could  thus  acknowledge  petty  de- 
lays; and  as  that  was  the  main  rock  whereon 
she  built,  her  trouble  at  feeling  it  totter  under 
her  waxed  great. 
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Hester,  it  has  been  shewn,  was  no  green 
girl,  thinking  the  world  well  lost  for  love ;  she 
rather  aimed  by  the  power  of  love  to  win  the 
world.  Thus  affected,  much  as  she  had  before 
desired  Moray's  presence,  now  that  the  night 
had  closed  in  she  would,  being  quieted  as  to  suffi- 
cient cause,  have  wished  his  arrival  postponed 
until  the  morrow.  Reflection  assured  her  that  it 
would  be  preferable  they  should  not  meet  before 
circumstances  of  time  and  place  favoured  imme- 
diate nuptials.  At  all  events,  the  sombre  colour 
which  her  thoughts  had  lately  taken  fixed  her 
in  a  determination  not  to  allow  a  second  day  to 
sink  upon  hesitating  fears. 

When  an  external  bustle  and  the  sound  of  his 
own  deep  imperative  voice,  at  length  informed 
her  that  Moray  was  actually  near,  she  collected 
her  energies  for  an  interview,  which  she  resolved 
should  be  brief  and  guarded.  In  pursuance  of  this 
determination,  she  charged  Mabel  not  to  leave 
the  room  under  any  circumstances  ;  an  order  to 
which  that  worthy  attendant  assented  with  a  very 
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bad  grace,  for  the  detention  marred  an  agreeable 
appointment  with  Master  Ormiston.  Betaking 
herself  into  a  corner,  she  there  sullenly  sat  herself 
down. 

Presently,  the  impetuous  Moray,  headlong  in 
all  things,  burst  into  the  apartment,  flushed  and 
breathless,  as  from  rapid  travel.  That  appear- 
ance, indifferent  as  he  was  at  nice  feints  of  prac- 
tice, he  had  rude  cunning  enough  to  overstrain. 
Without  perceiving,  much  less  admitting  the 
studied  reception  Hester  had  prepared,  he  caught 
her,  half  resisting,  in  his  arms. 

"  Now  I  can  call  thee  mine ! "  he  exclaimed. 
"  Here,  though  on  English  ground,  I  call  thee 
mine,  and  bid  opposing  chance  defiance,  come  it 
whence  it  may  !  " 

The  demoiselle  disengaged  herself  silently  from 
his  free  embrace ;  which,  together  with  his  whole 
style  of  address,  went  little  to  remove  the  impres- 
sions that  had  latterly  gained  upon  her.  This 
coldness  of  demeanour  forced  itself  upon  him, 
too  evidently  to  be  overlooked ;  else,  he  was  not 
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perhaps   very  willing  to  detect  such    symptoms 
prematurely. 

*•'  How  !  so  cold?"  he  proceeded,  "  so  tongue- 
less  ?  Why,  sweet !  'tis  thy  Moray,  who  has 
hotly  posted  hither  to  requite  thy  love.  Sure, 
thou  knew'st  him  not  at  first.  Now  then,  look 
on  his  brow,  and  let  its  moist  speech  of  zeal 
engage  him  welcome." 

•'I  do  welcome  thee,  Moray,''  replied  Hester, 
turning  on  him  a  softer  regard :  "  if  I  did  not, 
I  should  avow  sad  plight ;  for,  having  ta'en  this 
step,  there  lives  no  other  being  I  can  look  to  hail 
with  joyful  greeting." 

"  Am  I  not  proud  to  think  it  ?  Come,  thou 
art  moped — fatigue  has  crushed  thy  spirit.  Sit 
we  here,  and — ha  !  (perceiving  Mabel)  we're  not 
alone  I  find.  Get  thee  gone,  wench  ! — what 
mak'st  thou  in  thy  better's  way  ?'' 

The  imprisoned  attendant  rose,  and  would 
gladly  have  obeyed  the  mandate ;  but  her  mis- 
tress interposed  to  check  the  movement.     "  Stay, 
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Mabel,"  said  she,  *'  I  have  short  need  of  thee. 
My  lord,  she  had  my  order." 

"  Indeed  !"    muttered  Moray,  with  low  em- 
phasis, "  had — and  has  she  still  the  same  ?" 

''  With  your  fair  grace  and  view  of  reason, 
my  lord,  she  has." 

The  Earl  loured  heavily,  and  seemed  for  a 
moment  at  a  loss  how  to  act.  His  arbitrary 
temper  unused  to  contradiction,  and  ever  when 
tried  with  it,  accustomed  to  rebel,  prompted  now 
some  act  of  the  sort ;  but,  after  a  struggle,  he 
succeeded  in  repressing  the  inclination. 

"  Be  my  tyrant  if  thou  wilt,  Hester,"  said  he, 
''  I  bow  to  thy  sway,  and  the  lower,  for  that  I 
intrude  on  thy  express  dominion.  But  may  I, 
without  trenching  on  a  bright-eyed  dame's  ac- 
knowledged privilege  of  caprice,  ask  thy  special 
pleasure  in  this .''" 

*'  My  pleasure  is  thy  affection,  Moray ;  and 
that  suggests  those  observances,  becoming  in  a 
maid  of  honour  chosen  as  thy  bride.    The  hinds 
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without,  not  less  than  this  chewit  wench,  have 
memories :  they  should  not  be  stored  with  idle 
recollections  which  might  steal  from  the  rever- 
ence due  to  her  who  should  be  dame  of  thy 
halls." 

"  Um  !  dame  of  my  halls  !"  thought  Moray, 
"  much  stress  on  that.  Well !  I  must  humour, 
perforce:  another  time  the  trull  shall  have  her 
lesson.  Fair  caution,  I  admire  thee,"  he  re- 
turned aloud,  kissing  Hester's  hand  with  dissem- 
bled satisfaction.  "  Albeit  I  could  quarrel  with 
the  strict  governance  that  starves  the  few  fleet- 
ing moments  I  can  command ;  delicious  as  de- 
voted to  thee,  and  dear  as  they  are  limited." 

*'  Time  will  renew  season,"  observed  Hester, 
more  tenderly  than  heretofore,  "  the  morrow  will 
recognise  no  such  limitations." 

"  Ah  !  lovely  Hester,  I  fear  it  will,"  rejoined 
Moray,  wishing  if  possible  to  reconcile  her  to  that 
contingency  he  knew  would  be  startling :  "  while 
hot  Percy  is  on  the  Douglas's  heels,  the  Moray 
must  not  be  absent.     Next  day  makes  demands 
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upon  me  that,  as  a  leal  Scot,  I  may  not  disobey, 
and  the  heaviest  is  that  which  denies  me  thy  so- 
ciety. But  I  will  be  near  my  love,  thy  journey 
shall  parallel  our  march."' 

"  Near  as  now,  Moray,  I  should  hope,'"  said 
Hester,  impressively. 

"  Once  in  Scotland,  my  land  and  thine  that 
shall  be,  I  will  be  ever  so."  The  dubious  sense 
of  this  declaration  ran  like  a  pointed  icicle  through 
the  breast  of  the  maiden,  and  almost  deprived  her 
of  articulation.  But  the  mist  having  cleared  away 
from  her  mind,  she  saw  that  all  was  not  fairly 
intended  towards  her,  and,  though  for  a  moment 
smote  by  the  conviction,  she  quickly  rose,  invested 
with  the  native  vigour  of  her  character.  "  My 
lord  Moray/'  said  she  firmly,  "  except  as  your 
wife  I  never  quit  the  English  soil." 

Moray,  astoimded  by  her  prompt  and  decided 
manner,  allowed  his  effervescing  temper  to  betray 
him  into  a  careless  answer,  which  more  clearly 
committed  him. 

"  Pshaw  !"  he  ejaculated,  "  art  thou  not  now 
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my  wife  in  all  men's  eyes  ?  Can  I  rule  thy  mad 
coimtrymen  to  give  us  leave  and  leisure  for 
espousal  ?  This  coil  about  a  form  delayed,  is 
out  of  reason.  Had  I  deemed  my  love  so  per- 
verse, I  had  brought  Father  Lundie  with  me 
from  our  camp." 

"  Thou  could'st  then  have  brought  a  holy  man, 
yet  didst  not,''  reproached  Hester,  seizing  his 
unguarded  admission  :  "  Moray,  you  palter  with 
me — 'tis  in  vain  to  hide  it.  That  warrior's  front, 
which  erst  cheated  my  heart,  was  never  meant  to 
carry  glozes.  Fool  that  I  was  to  trust  its 
smoothened  indications,  and  blind,  never  before  to 
see  the  signs  I  now  read  plainly  !  If  you  build  on 
what  I  have  already  yielded  to  your  importunity 
you  wrong  me  and  impose  upon  yourself.  The 
paces  I  have  taken  cannot  indeed  be  recalled, 
but  they  may  be  retraced.  Boast  of  your  Scot- 
tish falconry  as  you  will,  my  lord,  you  shall  not 
make  quarry  of  Hester  Arnecliffe  !" 

The  demoiselle  was  right  in  saying  that  Mo- 
ray's features  were  unskilled  in  the  art  of  fine 
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dissimulation.  A  stratagem  of  war  he  might 
have  put  a  face  on,  but  the  delicate  tactics  of 
the  mind  were  beyond  his  management.  Of 
playing  a  bold  game  he  was  capable,  but  not  of 
colouring  a  deceitful  one.  Not  that  he  wanted 
the  will,  however  a  stubborn  organization  denied 
him  the  power.  Hitherto  he  had  partially  suc- 
ceeded, because  the  wind  sat  in  his  sail,  that 
having  changed,  he  lost  his  only  might  of  navi- 
gation. 

On  the  present  occasion  he  had  to  contend 
against  the  domineering  impulses  habitual  to  him, 
as  well  as  with  a  steril  wit  which  refused  him  plau- 
sible resources.  Whilst  Hester  spoke,  such  influ- 
ence had  the  first,  that  he  wellnigh  interrupted  her 
with  a  dauntless  avowal  of  his  unlicensed  hopes ; 
but  when  she  paused  in  agitation,  the  passion 
she  had  inspired,  gross  as  it  might  be,  induced 
him  to  attempt  conciliatory  language.  He  pro- 
tested his  violent,  unaltered  love,  urged  for  a 
responsive  proof  on  her  part,  and  dwelt  diffu- 
sively on  the  obstacles  which  rendered  it,  as  he 
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asserted,  impossible  their  union  could  take  place 
until  after  they  had  passed  the  border. 

To  all  he  advanced,  Hester  listened  moodily. 
He  had  left  unstruck  the  chord  which  alone  could 
have  restored  her  soul  to  harmony. 

''  If,  Moray,"  returned  she,  "  thy  bent  of  love 
be  honourable — thy  purpose  marriage,  why  leave 
you  with  me  the  unheard-of — the  unmaidenly 
task  of  pressing  for  that  right,  thou,  as  a  knight 
and  gentleman,  much  less  a  lover,  art  bound  to 
importune  me  to.  It  is  not  unknown  to  thee 
that  the  country  round  is  strewed  with  holy  com- 
munities— that  clerks  at  large  abound  amongst 
the  dales,  whose  service  needs  but  to  be  wished 
in  earnest,  and  'tis  had.  Nay,  if  the  protection 
of  thy  country's  host  be  lacked,  thy  wife  may 
mingle  with  it ;  priests  you  say  there  are  among 
ye.  But  oh !  indignity !  do  I  expostulate  on 
such  a  theme  .^ — make  prayer,  and  in  the  hearing 
of  a  menial  too  ?  Vm  self-forgotten.  You,  my 
lord,  are  noble — in  rank ;  but  as  the  daughter  of 
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a  well-born  English  esquire,  /have  my  claims, 
I  may  not  —  will  not  shame  my  descent." 

"  Yet  to  withdraw  your  confidence  from  one. 
seems  most  to  hazard  that  result — I  pray  thee 
think  of  it,  lady." 

"  This  interview  must  end,"*'  said  Hester,  as- 
suming a  proud  front.  "It  has  been  short,  but 
proves  too  long. — Your  leave,  my  lord."" 

"  Shall  I  send  for  old  De  Coupland  to  chase 
away  thy  spleen,  damozel.^"  demanded  Moray, 
sarcastically,  being  thoroughly  provoked  out  of 
forbearance ;  "or,  who  else  ?  I  fear  he  will  be 
a  rough  consoler  to  the  perverse  niece  that  left 
his  roof  to  consort  with  a  Scot."" 

"  Out  on  thee  !  ungenerous  !"  spurned  the  af- 
fronted maiden,  drawing  back  and  elevating  her 
tall  figure,  whilst  she  bestowed  on  the  speaker 
the  full  reproof  of  a  pair  of  eyes,  formed  well  to 
convey  such  meaning.  "  Thou  would'st  bemind 
me  of  his  fosterage,  bartered  for  a  lie.  But  thou 
hast  armed  me  against  thyself;   the  thought  of 
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his  reproach  deserved^  is  targe  and  weapon  to  me. 
Baron  and  chieftain  as  thou  art,  he  would  have 
cast  the  gorge  at  thy  alliance,  but  to  have  his 
name  dishonoured  by  thy  act,  would  crack  his 
heart-strings.  This  I  know,  and  know  my  duty 
to  forfend,  at  cost  of  life.  His  blood  shall  ne'er 
be  tainted  in  his  sister's  child  :  no ;  Heaven  be 
praised  !  it  has  not  come  to  that." 

"  It  may, — in  all  thy  pride's  despite,  it  may," 
retorted  Moray.  "  With  me  alone  rests  the 
power  of  averting  the  evil  you  dread." 

"With  thee!"  iterated  Hester  in  disdain, 
"  with  thee  my  fame  has  been  imperilled — with 
myself  rests  its  preservation.  Go,  sir  Earl ;  I 
will  not  ask  even  a  lady's  safeguard  at  thy  hands. 
Collect  thy  followers  and  rejoin  those  ranks  thou 
hast  feigned  so  loath  to  quit — I  will  be  my  own 
protector." 

"  You  word  it  roundly,  Hester,"  said  Moray, 
regarding  her  with  mingled  spleen  and  admira- 
tion. "  This  is  woman's  humour,  I  suppose. 
Does  it  last  I  wonder  ?" 
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She  turned  aside  for  a  moment  indignantly, 
then,  again  confronting  him  said:  —  "With- 
draw, my  lord  of  Moray  ! — 'tis  my  second  bid- 
ding." 

"  This  untoward  mood  ill  invites  my  stay, 
certes,"  he  replied.  "  Methinks,  I  had  indeed 
best  see  no  more  on't,  lest  the  recollection  mar  a 
future  meeting." 

"  We  meet  no  more,  Moray,"'  said  Hester, 
emphatically ;  "I  have  waked ;  the  idle  dream 
I  cherished  has  dissolved,  faded  into  air,  the 
stuff  'twas  made  off.  I  will  not  pule  and  whine 
like  a  fond  moppet,  nor  be  moved  to  change  like 
one.  I  have  perused  thy  soul  and  scanned  its 
falsehood.     Once  again  I  say,  we  meet  no  more.'" 

"  Not  at  the  altar,  Hester  ?"  propounded  Mo- 
ray, with  the  air  of  throwing  out  a  lure,  he  was 
sure  would  prove  successful. 

The  maiden  fixed  on  him  a  keen  look,  which 
spoke  her  unshaken  mind.  Indeed,  there  was 
a  certain  possible  sarcasm  in  the  speech  rather 
calculated  to  increase  offence.    It  might  not  be 
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premeditated,  but  she  was  quick  to  imagine  and 
resent. 

"  Do  not  insult  me,  Moray,''  she  rejoined- 
"  Do  not  give  me  cause  to  hate  myself  still  more 
for  having  permitted  thy  image  a  place  within  the 
casket  of  my  mind." 

"  Wherefore  void  the  place  thus  hastily  ? — 
upon  surmises  unconfirmed.  Have  my  linea- 
ments altered  ? — is  my  valour  gone  ?  Am  I  not 
the  same  knight  who  won  your  love  at  Raby — 
who  ventured  for  it  at  the  Newcastle?" 

Hester  sighed ;  "  Yes,  my  lord,  you  are  the 
same.  'Tis  /  and  not  i/ou  who  have  altered ; 
from  being  credulous  I  have  become  doubtful — 
from  being  weak  I  have  become  wise." 

"  Well  then,  since  you  will  have  it  so,  I  am 
the  same,  and  that  is,  firm  of  purpose.  I  love 
you,  Hester,  and  I  have  you.  You  say  you  are 
no  longer  credulous,  but  believe  me  when  I  swear, 
I  will  not  give  thee  lightly  up  !" 

"Not  give  me  up ! "  repeated  she,  with  deep 
emotion.     "  Have  I  not  a  free  will  ?     Grace  of 
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St.  Hilda  !  as  a  knight — as  a  man — you  will  not 
trench  on  that  ?" 

The  Earl  took  several  turns  across  the  cham- 
ber with  rapid  strides,  as  if  calming  the  storm  of 
passion  in  his  breast,  ere  he  delivered  answer. 
Casually  observing  Mabel,  whose  presence  he 
appeared  to  have  forgotten,  he  stopped  and  put 
on  a  more  collected  manner ;  but  not  before  gra- 
tuitously bestowing  on  that  crouching  menial,  a 
scowl  which  made  her  huddle  to  the  wall,  as 
though  she  would  have  willed  herself  a  part  of  it. 
Advancing  then  to  Hester,  he  essayed  to  take  her 
hand. 

"  A  truce,  Hester,  a  truce,"  he  began;  "much 
has  been  spoken  that  sorts  ill  both  with  time  and 
place ;  let  us  amend  it. — What !  you  will  not  ? 
(perceiving  with  rekindling  ire  that  she  retained 
her  hand.)  Be  froward  then,  and  see  if  you 
can  overcome  the  IMoray  !  But  I  have  no  will 
for  further  bate,  and,  if  I  had,  I  may  not 
tarry.  Give  me  way,  and  good  may  come  on't — 
cross  me,  and — Bah  !    this  begins  anew.      Fare 
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thee  well !  recover  temper,  and  still  regard  me 
thine." 

So  saying,  and  with  a  sort  of  effort,  he  stalked 
from  the  room ;  closing  the  door  after  him  with 
a  vengeful  jar. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


Had  he  not  his  answer  1  What  strange  impudence 
Governs  in  man  when  lust  is  lord  of  him  ! 

MiDDLETON. 


On  entering  the  outer  or  common  room  of  the 
hostel,  the  Scottish  Earl  called  impatiently  for  his 
henchman,  and  signified  his  intention  of  proceed- 
ing instantly  to  horse.  That  party  did  not  im- 
mediately attend  the  summons,  which  was  sharply 
repeated.  The  tardiness  arose  from  his  being 
engaged  in  a  contest  with  Snifbodle ;  which 
ended  in  the  latter 's  forcing  his  way  before,  and 
obtruding  himself  upon  the  notice  of  the  depart- 
ing   nobleman.      Breathless   with   his   previous 
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effort,  and  agitated  by  his  purpose,  he  took  a 
confronting  stand,  without  being,  for  a  moment, 
able  to  explain  wherefore, 

"Twas  my  henchman,  I  summoned,"  growled 
Moray,  ripe  for  anger  at  any  cause.  "  Art  thou 
drunk,  master  Cordiner,  that  thus  you  impede 
my  follower  ?  " 

"  He  is  indeed,"  struck  in  Ormiston,  laying 
hold  of  the  handle  offered,  "and  has  throughout 
the  last  hour  been  but  too  troublesome.'' 

"  My  lord — my  lord,"  spluttered  the  cordiner, 
confused,  as  a  maji  always  is  who  has  a  case  to 
bring  out  at  untimeous  season.  '*  I  beg — I 
pray — " 

*^  Out !  beast !''  cried  the  Earl,  thrusting  him 
aside.  "  Am  /  thy  mate  to  trifle  with  ?  Hench- 
man, follow  me  forth." 

"  He  lies,  my  lord,"  persevered  Snifbodle, 
dogging  their  heels,  "  I  am  not  drunk." 

"I  lie,  do  I  ?"  said  Ormiston,  seizing  the 
luckless  complainant  by  the  neck  :  "  He  thou, 
and  rise  with  better  manners." 
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Snifbodle  reeled  from  the  accompanying  cast, 
and  fell  prostrate  at  the  opposite  side  of  the 
kitchen.  Moray,  bestowing  only  a  laugh  on  the 
exploit,  left  the  house,  attended  by  his  vassal. 

"  Ormiston,"  said  he,  when  they  were  apart  in 
the  open  air,  ''so  far  thou  hast  obeyed  me  well ;  but 
nicer  service  yet  remains.  Yon  damozel  becomes 
suspicous — restive.  The  air  of  Scotland  she  fears 
may  prove  too  biting.  In  that  she  is  distraught,  and 
I  acting  mediciner,  must  force  her  to  her  cure." 

"  And  will  work  one,  never  doubt,  my  lord," 
chimed  the  tool.  "■  The  sun  dries  the  heaviest 
rain,  and  a  woman's  wet  cheek  dries  of  itself." 

"  lYaith  !  Ormiston,  she  we  speak  of  is  nonp 
of  your  weeping  dawdles — were  she  so,  I  should 
have  better  hope ;  though,  mayhap,  then  she  had 
never  cost  me  care.  Hark  ye !  by  earliest  peep  of 
dawn,  thou  and  she  must  be  in  saddle — must^  I 
say.  If,  however,  thou  canst  keep  a  colour  on 
thy  dealing — good ;  if  gently-worded  phrase  will 
serve — spare  it  not.  Save  seeming  even  in  com- 
pulsion, but  falter  not." 
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"  I  am  not  used,  I  think,'"  observed  Ormiston. 

**  No,  I  grant  thee,  well !  Once  away,  remem- 
ber you  draw  no  rein,  until  you  see  the  hills  of 
Teviotdale." 

"  I  shall  obey,  to  my  full  stretch  of  power."" 

"•  Cumber  not,  with  the  foolish  wench  that  now 
tends  on  the  lady,  her  place  can  be  supplied 
hereafter." 

"  Under  pardon,  my  lord,  I  hold  she  may  be 
useful.  I  can  promise  for  her  not  proving  way- 
ward." 

"As  Aou  please  then,  so  you  suffer  no  hin- 
drance. There  may  be  rough  handy-play  some- 
where to-morrow,  Patrick,  wherein  I  could  have 
wished  to  have  thee  at  my  back — as  it  is,  thou 
art  still  my  trusty  servitor," 

This  last  remark  was  made  with  some  appear- 
ance of  thoughtfulness,  which  the  henchman 
noticed. 

"  Meseems,  my  lord,"  said  he,  "  this  haught 
damozePs  captious  humour  has  a  little  discomposed 
you.     Permit  me  to  bring  a  cup  of  wine." 
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"  Phoo  !  no,"  replied  the  Earl,  approaching  his 
steed,  which  a  pricker  held  in  readiness.  "  For 
some  such  exhibition  I  was  prepared,  though  per- 
adventure  not  to  taste  so  soon,  nor  with  such 
strong  ingredients.  I  did  expect  appearance 
would  have  borne  up  longer.  But  thou  knowest 
1  am  unskilled  to  feign  and  trim,  or  duck  to 
woman  in  her  caprice.  Night  chills — the  wine 
you  spoke  of  may  not  come  amiss." 

The  henchman  accordingly  brought  forth  a 
brimming  cup,  which  his  lord  drank  off.  He  then 
held  the  stirrup  for  him  to  mount. 

"Now,  my  friend,"  said  the  Earl,  after  having 
backed  his  horse,  "  be  watchful  through  the 
night.  Thou  hast  a  stubborn  and  capable  spirit 
to  deal  with,  which  may  give  thee  more  trouble 
than  you  think  for ;  attempts  at  secret  flight 
may  be  attempted ;  these  be  wary  to  frustrate. 
Above  all  let  not  the  second  cock-crow  surprise 
ye  loitering.    Good  'en  and  speeding  !" 

"  Good  'en,  my  lord,  and  may  fortune  cleave 
to  your  lance." 
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The  chieftain  nodded  his  acknowledgments. 


"  then  plyed 
With  iron  heel  his  courser's  side, 
Conveying  sympathetic  speed 
From  heel  of  knight  to  heel  of  steed." 


His  myrmidon  re-entered  the  hovel-hostel. 

It  is  time  to  return  to  Hester.  When  relieved 
from  the  society  of  Moray,  which  had  now  be- 
come oppressive,  she  sat  down  on  the  ill-palleted 
hatch,  that  was  to  be  her  couch,  in  a  state  of 
intense  perturbation.  Yet  did  not  her  manner 
proclaim  it.  At  all  times  she  was  one  of  those 
reserved  beings  who  disdain  to  let  the  symptoms 
either  of  pleasure  or  pain  be  palpable  in  them. 
Still  less  was  she  disposed  to  allow  the  vulgar  eye 
of  Mabel  Tyzack  to  detect  her  distress.  Not  even 
a  hidden  tear  stole  cross  her  cheek ;  to  weep 
she  scorned ;  nor  was  it  the  complexion  of  her 
sentiment.  Her  disappointment  was  bitter,  but 
pride  had  led  to  it,  and  the  same  pride  re- 
mained to  sustain  her  beneath  its  weight.  The 
airy    castles    of    future    state,    command,    and 
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high  consideration,  had  not  merely  vanished ;  a 
mighty  danger  threatening  her  actual  place  and 
honour,  superadded  to  her  tribulation.  The 
homage  due  to  a  maid  of  gentle  nurture  she  had 
always  enjoyed,  though  confessedly  discontented 
with  its  limitation ;  but,  in  the  position  in  which 
she  stood,  this  even  brooked  jeopardy.  Nay, 
and  there  was  frenz^^  in  the  thought,  enough 
might  have  already  been  furnished  to  the  adder's 
tongue  of  scandal,  wherewith  to  compromise  her 
fair  fame :  the  pure  and  parian  tablet  which 
female  reputation  resembles,  might  have  received 
a  scratch,  trivial  perchance,  but  indelible.  This 
was  the  sting  of  her  reflections. 

However  the  peculiar  cast  of  Hester's  charac- 
ter had  contributed  to  throw  her  into  Moray's 
power,  she  was  the  last  person  in  the  world 
with  whom  his  latent  designs  were  likely  to 
succeed.  She  had  very  little  of  her  sex  about 
her. 

The  love  she  had  harboured  for  the  Scottish 
baron,  was  an  affair  of  imagination,  not  of  pas- 
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Bion;  and  therefore  withered  immensely  when 
the  accessories  were  withdrawn.  At  all  events, 
to  put  an  end  to  all  existing  relations  with  him, 
to  eschew  his  vicinity,  or  that  of  his  people, 
and  to  claim  the  nearest  protection  attainable, 
became  an  urgent  necessity,  whereon  she  had  no 
hesitation,  save  as  to  means.  Immediately  she 
would  have  roused  in  the  act,  but  the  lateness  of 
the  hour,  and  the  want  of  any  proximate  refuge 
rendered  it  imperative  to  wait  the  coming  day. 

Without  disparaging  the  strength  of  the 
above  resolution,  it  must  be  admitted  that  she 
experienced  something  of  a  closing  pang,  when 
external  sounds,  proclaimed  the  positive  depar- 
ture of  her  dishonourable  lover.  But  any  such 
emotion  quickly  gave  place  to  an  increased  sensa- 
tion of  alarm,  on  discovering  that  the  bulk  of  his 
retinue  remained  behind.  That,  out  of  courtesy, 
one  or  two  followers  might  be  left,  was  not  very 
remarkable,  but  the  number  of  distinct  voices 
heard  in  the  outer  room,  announced  it  otherwise. 
Thence  it  seemed  obvious  that  his  resolutions, 
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bad  or  good,  and  most  probably  the  former,  were 
unaltered.  The  apprehensions  these  raised,  di- 
verted her  thoughts  from  the  past,  and  fixed 
them  on  plans  of  proceeding  to  avoid  the  portent 
of  the  future. 

In  the  course  of  the  evening,  which,  though 
wellnigh  exhausted,  appeared  to  linger   heavily 
in  its  remaining  passage,  Dame  Croudace  more 
than  once  entered  the  room  on  some  immaterial 
errand.     Each  time,  she  looked  hard  and  curi- 
ously upon  Hester,  making  occasional  attempts 
to  draw  on  a  conversation.    These  did  not  escape 
the  latter's  notice ;  but  she  was  so  disgusted  with 
the  woman's  free  manner,  as  well  as  with  certain 
signs  and  odours  redolent  of  comfortino;   indul- 
gence,  that  she  accorded  her  no  encouragement. 
Now  honest  Deborah  was  by  no  means  of  the 
disposition  hkely  to  be  dashed  in  that  way,  but 
probably  had   her  own  motives  for   precaution. 
If  aught  could  be  gathered  from  her  frequent 
glances  at  Mabel  Tyzack,  it  might  be  inferred 
that  she  suspected  her  of  being  an  unsafe  confi- 
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dant.   Eventually,  on  that  serving- woman's  steal- 
^ing  forth  to  enjoy  a  tete-a-tete  with  the  hench- 
man, she  came  in,  closed  the  door,  and  approached 
Hester  without  any  of  her  former  hesitation. 

"  Is  there  aught,"  said  she,  with  a  mixture  of 
leering  familiarity,  and  awkward  respect,  "wherein 
I  can  pleasure  your  la'ship  before  taking  to  rest  ? 
it's  waxing  on  to  bed-hours." 

*'  Nothing,  dame,""  answered  Hester,  coldly* 
*'  save  it  be  to  preserve  me  as  much  as  may  be 
from  the  noise  of  thy  wild  company,  and  to  order 
thy  hostler,  if  thou  dost  entertain  one,  to  have 
my  palfrey  ready  to  my  call  at  early  morning." 

"  Entertain  an  hostler  !"  iterated  the  hostess, 
somewhat  affronted.  "  I  ha'  the  good  need,  I  wot. 
I've  enough  to  do  wi'  two-legged  beasts,  without 
running  after  them  that  go  on  four — no  offence 
to  your  la'yship  :  but  as  to  your  la'ship's  bit  nag, 
yon  Scot  loons — no  offence  again — ha'  ta"'en  the 
looking  to't." 

For  a  communication  to  this  effect  Hester  was 
prepared,  but  it  was  a  part  of  her  determination 
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not  overtly  to  suppose  any  restraint  upon  her 
will,  until  the  fact  should  be  forced  upon  her. 

"If Master  Ormiston  be  still  here,  acquaint 
him  with  my  wish,  and  say  further,  that  I  ab- 
solve him  from  the  trouble  of  taking  any  charge 
on  my  behoof." 

"  Him  they  call  henchman  you  mean,  I  wist — 
oh  !  he's  still  here,  and  a  round  de'il's  batch 
o'  jackmen  to  boot.  Foul  fa'  the  chance  that 
brought  them  to  the  Dyke-nook  !  (saving  for  your 
la'ship),  they  bid  fair  to  eat  me  out  o'  house  and 
harbour,  and  all  I'll  get  in  return  for't,  I  may 
put  in  the  corner  o'  my  eye,  and  see  ne'er  the 
worse." 

*'  My  good  woman,"  said  Hester,  awakened 
to  the  policy  of  at  once  conciliating  and  rectifying 
the  hostess,  "  understand  that  those  men  are  not 
under  my  control,  nor  are  my  movements  to  be 
connected  with  theirs.  Such  orders  as  I  give 
to  thee,  attend  to,  and  no  others.  From  me,  at 
least,  thy  cares  shall  receive  due  compensation." 

"  I  looked  for  no  less  from  a  kinswoman  of  the 
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lord  of  Coupland's,""  rejoined  Deborah,  now  satis- 
fied that  she  could  venture  on  clearer  ground. 

"  Ha  !  you  know  me  then  ?"  questioned  Hes- 
ter,  roused  by  a  prospective  view  to  advantage. 

''  I  do — through  a  friend's  regard." 

''A  friend?  I  wish  I  had  one  near!"  involun- 
tarily followed. 

"  Mayhap  you  have,  lady;  an' your  mind  were 
better  known." 

"  Indeed  !  what  of  my  mind  ?" 

"  Why,  the  card  o't  is  not  pinned  to  your  sleeve, 
that's  all.  When  the  hind  runs  with  the  hounds, 
the  hart  may  well  be  mazed  and  bide  aloof.  But 
what  signifies  mincing  ?  Deb  Croudace  was  called 
a  freespoken  wench  when  a  lassock,  and  keeping 
open  door  by  the  roadside  hasn't  cheated  her  of 
the  trick.  A  bachelor  is  a  bachelor  whether  he 
be  Hab  Scot  or  John  Englishman,  so  before  I 
make  or  mell  with  this  gear,  I  would  just  like  to 
know  whether  yeVe  bound  to  Scotland,  o'  your 
will  and  pleasure,  or  what  else.?" 

'*  How  know  you,  that   I   either  am   or  was 
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bound  thither,  ?"  demanded  Hester,  not  entirely 
able  to  overcome  her  haughty  reserve. 

"You  might  more  wisely  have  asked  how  I 
could  help  knowing,  lady.  But  it  skills  nothing  ; 
next  day  you  are  to  be  carried  northward,  and 
that  with  yea  or  nay." 

"  Power  of  the  Saints !  is  'it  even  so  ?"  apos- 
trophized Hester,  clasping  her  hands  energetically. 
"  Force  !  force  !  will  he  use  force .'"' 

"  My  ears  have  served  me  ill  else,"  returned 
the  hostess.  "  There's  the  villany  !  The  wight 
that  can  find  no  way  but  force  to  win  a  maid  has 
no  well-wisher  in  Deb  Croudace." 

"  Woman,"  exclaimed  Hester  fixing  her  eyes 
upon  the  dame,  "whatever  beside  may  incline 
thee  I  cannot  guess ;  but  thou  art  English  born, 
and  living  on  English  ground  can  hope  nothing 
from  the  Scot :  I  will  trust  thee.  I  have  been 
lured  hither  by  base  practice.  Pledges  have 
been  broken — but  that  is  nought,  at  least,  to 
thee ;  enough  that  I  am,  as  I  fear,  under  lawless 
duress,  and,  according  to  thy  report,  vi^orse  threat- 
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cned.  My  dear  wish  is  to  retrace  my  steps, 
and  in  the  first,  to  elude  the  wretches  now  in 
thy  house.  Assist  me  thereto,  and  Sir  John  de 
Coupland  is  powerful  to  reward." 

"  My  utmost  I  will  do,  lady,"  said  Deborah, 
with  a  shew  of  interest,  "  but  I  must  frankly  tell 
thee,  that  I  doubt  it  is  not  by  woman's  work  you 
can  be  steaded : — We  must  wait  a  cast  of  other 
help,  the  which  I  have  a  glimmer  of." 

••'Is  there  no  instant — no  private  means  of 
flight  ? — such  were  best." 

"  None :  for,  besides  that  some  of  the  knaves 
sleep  in  the  stable,  there  is  no  passage  from  this 
room  but  through  the  other.  Be  patient,  and 
prepare  for  something — I  can  scarce  yet  tell  thee 
what;  but  even  should  the  morning  come,  do  not 
despair.  And,  well  thought  on  !  do  not  let  yon 
goosecap  wench  be  of  our  counsel.  If  she  is  not 
kind  cousin  to  that  henchman,  she's  a  mother''s 
milk  fool,  and  that's  just  as  bad.  Hark  !  they're 
calling  for  me  outbye.  God  be  wi'  ye  for  the 
nonce  !*" 

VOL.  III.  6 
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Deborah  forthwith  answered  the  outcry  made 
for  her,  and  left  Hester  to  exercise  the  virtue 
she  had  recommended,  for  which  there  was  in 
verity  ample  occasion. 

The  hour  of  repose  (then  pitched  more  wisely 
than  at  present)  anon  arrived,  and  sleep  folded 
the  senses  of  most  in  the  hostelry,  but  no  event 
occurred  to  alter  the  prospects  of  the  demoiselle. 
Attired  as  she  was,  she  occupied  her  homely 
couch,  and  composed  herself  to  watch  through 
a  night  which  promised  her  niggard  taste  of 
slumber. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


That  was  an  Lour  to  send  its  fadeless  trace 
Down  life's  far  sweeping  tide. 

Hemans. 

The  contusion  by  which  Sir  John  deCoupland 
had  been  prostrated  proved  less  dangerous  than 
painful.  His  advanced  age,  and  the  stunning 
effects  attendant  upon  the  recent  infliction,  had 
caused  both  himself  and  his  friends  to  entertain 
immediate  apprehensions,  but  those  incontinently 
subsided.  The  event,  however,  served  to  im- 
press his  mind  with  a  consciousness  of  the  ne- 
cessity  of  preparing   for  the  approach   of  that 
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awful  transition  which,  in  the  ordinary  ebb  of 
life,  could  not  be  far  distant.  An  iron  frame,  a 
long  impunity,  and  habituation  to  scenes  of 
bloodshed,  whilst  they  familiarized  him  with,  had 
rendered  him  insensible  to  the  vicinity  of  the 
"  fell  Serjeant."  But  now,  having  received  a 
palpable  hint  from  that  grisly  emissary  of  a  dis- 
position to  '^  make  his  acquaintance"  sooner  or 
later,  his  thoughts  took  a  more  serious  and 
prospective  turn.  Thus  it  ever  is,  in  this  as  in 
lighter  matters,  our  deeper  reflection  is  never 
roused  except  by  a  direct  appeal. 

To  Amisia,  therefore,  as  she  hung  over  his 
couch,  he  indulged  in  a  strain  of  exhortation 
hitherto  unused.  It  had  always  been  the  most 
rooted  wish  of  his  heart  that  his  daughter  should 
form  an  alliance  calculated  to  exalt  the  house  of 
Coupiand,  and  vrorthy  of  deserts  which  he  fondly 
believed  inappreciable ;  but  then  he  had  looked 
upon  such  an  occurrence  rather  as  a  thing  ulti- 
mately to  be,  than  as  one  of  instant  considera- 
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tion.    She  was  the  child  of  his  maturity,  and  like 
all  persons  of  extreme  age,  he  regarded  hers  as 
little  beyond  that  of  infancy.      Thence  he  had 
never  pointedly  pressed  the  topic.      IVIoreover, 
although  obtuse  in  general,  he  had  not  been  with- 
out some  few  misgivings  of  a  nature,  either  over- 
come or  strangely  unfelt  by  settlement-hasten- 
ing parents;  namely,  on  the  chance  of  disturbing, 
if  not  desolating,  his  own   hearth.     The  latter 
would  be  the  inevitable  consequence  of  parting 
with  its  gentle  solace,  the  former  might  be  the 
result  of  an  opposite  arrangement.    Under  present 
circumstances,    feelings  not   new  but  certainly 
more  active  were  aroused.     He  now  urged  vehe« 
mently  upon  his   daughter  the  propriety  —  the 
necessity,  of  securing  happiness  and  protection 
in  the  arms  of  a  husband.     Nor  did  he  speak  at 
large,  that  husband  he  imposed  upon  her  choice 
in   the  person  of    Sir  Rafe  of  Raby.     On  his 
noble  name,  gallant  attributes,  and  high  bearing, 
he  dwelt  with  all  the  force  of  his  warm  tempera- 
ment.    The  pale  hesitation— the  trembling  ex- 
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cuses  with  which  she  met  his  wishes^  he  deemed 
only  the  becoming  indications  of 

"  a  modest  innocence 
Of  blood,  \vhose  unmoved  stream  was  never  drawn 
Into  the  current  of  affection ;  " 

which  only  led  him  to  strive,  by  more  familar 
argument,  "  to  make  her  apprehension  bold." 
Unknown  to  himself,  he  took  the  strongest  pos- 
sible ground  by  putting  it  upon  her  filial  love  to 
comply  with  his  views,  for  in  so  doing  he  com- 
manded the  acquiescence  which  he  only  intended 
to  furnish  with  apology. 

It  was  towards  the  close  of  the  evening  of  the 
same  day,  one  already  so  eventful,  that  Amisia 
was  fated  to  have  the  uncalmed  pulses  of  her 
overcharged  heart  again  set  in  wild  commotion. 

At  that  time  a  visit  of  condolence  from  Sir 
Harry  Percy  caused  her  to  withdraw  from  her 
father's  apartment  for  awhile,  and  gave  unre- 
strained freedom  to  her  tumultuous  sorrows.  She 
sought  a  retired  chamber  below,  and  wept  a 
woman's  tears  over  the  distressing  [recollections 
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that  crowded  upon  her.  The  possible  loss  of  a 
doting  father,  brought  more  painfully  to  mind  by 
the  tone  of  his  late  discourse — the  desertion  of 
her  bosom  sister — and  the  death  of  one  whom  she 
did  not  now  doubt  she  had  loved,  all  concentrated, 
and  striking  one  mighty  blow,  was  indeed  no 
common  affliction.  We  might  go  on  to  recite  how 
each  of  these  ills  was  uppermost  by  turns ;  how 
each  in  its  turn  seemed  the  more  poignant ;  and 
how  soul-thrilling  bursts  of  passionate  plaint  were 
followed  by  moments  of  calm,  though  intense 
regret :  but  in  thus  doing,  the  pen  which  we 
confess  to  be  simply  prosaic,  the  reader  may 
savagely  denominate  prosy.  Enough  for  our  pur- 
pose that  his,  or  her,  imagination  is  able  to  pic- 
ture the  hysterical  disorder  into  which  the  maiden 
was  thrown,  and  so  conceive  the  effects  that  a 
fresh  excitement  might  produce. 

The  apartment  wherein  she  sat,  unaccompa- 
nied save  by  the  lugubrious  fancies  incident  to 
her  situation,  was  one  upon  the  basement  story  of 
the  building,  chill  and  gloomy.  It  was  lit  by  an 
oriel  window  looking  into  the  quadrangular  court- 
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yard.  The  evening  chanced  to  be  beautifully  se- 
rene, and  owing  to  the  summer's  twilight  and  a  re- 
splendent moon,so  light  that  objects  without  were 
clearly  discernible.  Long  however  would  light 
or  darkness  have  been  vmnoticed  by  Amisia,  had 
not  her  wandering,  undirected  eye  fallen  upon  the 
figure  of  a  solitary  cavalier,  who  paced  to  and  fro 
in  the  middle  of  the  court,  with  the  listless  air  of 
a  person  in  waiting.  Her  casual  glance  would 
have  been  withdrawn  as  indifferently  as  bestowed, 
but  that  an  involuntary  tremour^  and  strange 
creepmg  of  the  flesh  immediately  followed.  In- 
expressibly affected,  she  tottered  half  fearfully 
to  the  window,  and  lent  an  awed  but  earnest 
scrutiny  to  the  form  whose  appearance  had  thus 
moved  her.  The  result  seemed  to  convince, 
whilst  it  appalled  her  senses ;  she  uttered  an 
audible  scream,  and  fell  fainting  against  the 
framework. 

The  cavaUer,  roused  from  his  pensive  medita- 
tions by  the  noise,  darted  instantly  to  the  spot,  and 
being  easily  able  to  view  the  interior,  saw  that 
which  induced  him  hastily  to  force  the  low  la 
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tice  and  enter.  When  Amisia  recovered,  she 
found  herself  supported  in  his  arms.  She  opened 
her  eyes  slowly,  and  then  gave  a  wild  terrified 
look  aroimd,  apparently  yet  unconscious  of  the 
vicinage. 

"  Blessed  Mary !  "  she  ejaculated,  "what  have 
I  witnessed  ?  and  why  have  I  seen  him   thus  ? 

Him !  alas  !  no Who  holds  me  ?  Ah !  again, 

so  near  !  "  and  again  she  sunk  into  insensibility. 

Farneley,  for  he  it  was  (still  in  breathing  form, 
reader)  who,  awaiting  his  lord  without  the  walls  of 
a  mansion  he  disdamed  to  enter,  had  thus  alarmed 
Amisia,  strove  to  restore  her  by  every  means  that 
love,  respectful  to  a  fault,  could  suggest.  Ec- 
stasied  by  the  flattering  inferences  he  could  not 
help  drawing,  yet  distracted  by  fears  for  her,  he 
scarce  knew  how  to  act.  A  sense  of  his  own 
intrusion  and  a  delicate  intuition  of  what  might 
be  unpleasing  to  the  lady,  made  him  hesitate 
-before  calling  assistance  until  a  gentle  motion 
induced  him  to  hope  it  might  prove  unnecessary. 
His  hope  was  verified. 

G  3 
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The  signs  of  returning  animation  he  hailed, 
now  with  pleasure,  then  with  regret.  It  was 
the  first,  he  feared  it  might  be  the  last,  time  he 
had  held  in  his  arms  —  pressed  to  his  con- 
vulsed breast,  the  breathing  form  whose  image 
dwelt  so  deep  within.  Do  his  feelings  require 
explanation  ? 

"  Dearest  lady  Amisia,*"  he  murmured,  "  be 
composed;  you  are  misled  in  fancy — you  dis- 
tress yourself  needlessly.  Here  is  no  danger — 
nothing  to  dread.  One  only  is  near  you,  a 
humble  friend,  who  lives  but  for  your  service. 
Speak,  dearest  lady  ;  assure  your  servant  Farne- 
ley  that  you  are  restored  !" 

'' Farneley !''  exclaimed  the  reviving  maid, 
the  name  almost  occasioning  a  relapse  :  "  Oh  ! 
this  dreadful  day  !  methinks  it  has  almost  turned 
my  brain.  Farneley  !  —  what  did  you  say  of 
Farneley  T 

«*  I  am  he,  sweet  lady ;  too  happy  in  [occupy- 
ing your  thoughts." 

*«You!  indeed!   is  itso.^''  in  tremulous  ac- 
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cents  she  demanded,  endeavouring  at  the  same 
thne  to  start  from  his  support — "  Can  it  be  ?  Did 
I  not  hear—  ? "' 

"  That  the  chance  of  battle  had  gone  against 
me,''  said  he,  filling  up  her  pause.  "  There  was 
matter  for  the  tale,  but  I  am  here  to  prove  it  ran 
beyond  the  truth."" 

"  The  Virgin  be  praised !  "  ejaculated  Amisia, 
unguardedly. 

"  Over  and  over  be  she  praised  !  since^thou 
hast  deigned  to  say  it,''  was  his  quick  and  signifi- 
cant reply. 

Amisia  blushed,  and,  conscious  of  jt,]  turned 
aside  lier  face.  She  still  half  leant  upon 
Farneley's  shoulder,  but  after  this,  as  if  on 
recollection,  motioned  to  a  seat.  Thither  he 
tenderly  conducted  her. 

The  hysterical  effects  of  surprise  having  gra- 
dually subsided,  the  maiden  became  able  to  speak 
with  comparative  calmness — comparative,  because 
new  thrillings  and  new  springs  of  thought  op- 
posed the  recovery  of  complete  self-possession. 
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The  pallor  which  a  few  moments  ago  had  over- 
spread her  polished  cheek  yielded  to  suffusions, 
which  in  the  end  converted  its  teint  wellnigh  to 
carnation  hue. 

As  a  natural  means  of  relieving  the  embarrass- 
ment both  alike  felt,  she  plied  the  esquire  with 
several  of  those  obvious  questions  his  unharmed 
reappearance  suggested.  These  he  answered, 
with  a  momentarily  increasing  fervour  of  manner 
no  less  felt  than  observed  by  the  blushing  querist. 
The  juncture  seemed  formed  for  the  escape  of 
their  mutual  secret,  which  was  no  secret;  and 
each  stood,  in  some  strange  sort,  silently  con- 
fessed. 

"And  does  the  lady  Amise  indeed  experience 
gladness  in  the  safety  of  the  worthless  squire  who 
bore  her  favour  to  the  field  and  returns  to  tell  of 
its  loss  ':! ""  asked  Raimond  plaintively. 

"  I  will  not  reply  to  thee,  sir  squire,"  said  she, 
reproachfully,  "  but  rather  ask  to  what  unkindly 
source  I  owe  the  question  ?  " 

"To  the  humbling  knowledge — *" 
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"  Stay,  Farneley.  You  are  about  to  address  me 
in  the  self-abasing  phrase  taught  by  your  chivabv; 
becoming  thee  to  use — not  me  to  hear.  For  ill  luck 
in  tourney,  such  over-stretched  penance  comes  but 
as  an  afterpart  of  the  pastime ;  our  sex  exacts 
it,  and  enjoys  a  merry  triumph :  not  so  must  it 
be  with  the  disasters  of  the  brave  in  bloody 
struggle — not  so  should  the  valour  employed  for 
our  defence  be  visited  under  misadventure.  Thou 
hast  done  thy  devoir ;  my  poor  thanks  and  those 
of  your  country  are  your  right.  Accept  the  first, 
Farneley; — of  the  last  I  can  only  be  the  harbin- 
ger." She  extended  to  him  her  hand,  which  he, 
following  the  behests  of  the  age,  kneeled  to  salute ; 
but  certauily  prolonging  the  contact,  and  using 
his  lips  with  a  fervency  not  equally  prescribed. 

This  was  a  situation  quite  fatal  to  Raimond's 
power  of  forbearance;  if,  indeed,  after  the  hint 
he  had  received  from  Hester  Arnecliffe,  he 
deemed  it  meet  to  use  any.  Diffidence  forsook 
him,  and  passion  carried  him  into  expressions 
which  stripped  away  the  veil  that,  however  trans- 
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parent,  had  heretofore  formally  covered  his  sen- 
timents. 

"  Loveliest  —  gentlest  of  maids  !  "  he  ex- 
claimed, "  how  can  I  express  my  homage  ?  how 
prove  my  devotion  ?  But  I  ivill  prove  it.  Either 
will  I  pluck  from  the  Scot,  the  beauteous  token 
his  hold  pollutes,  or  thou  shalt  hear  no  more  of 
Farneley  amongst  the  living.  Till  then,  I  am 
unfit  to  look  on  thee,  and  if  I  may  not,  what  is 
existence  but  a  curse  ?  I  would  swear  the  dcady 
but  oaths  are  weak — unbinding,  compared  with 
the  impulses  that  sway  my  soul." 

During  this  speech  Amisia  was  powerfully 
wrought  on.  The  aspen  state  of  her  nerves — the 
rushing  current  in  her  generous  veins — the 
promptness  of  a  heart  unpractised  in  chssimula- 
tion,  all  contributed  to  dissolve  the  ice  of  maiden 
prudery.  Thoughtless  of  disguise,  forgetful  of 
appearances,  she  permitted  the  equally  oblivious 
youth  to  press  to  his  lips  and  heart  the  hand  he 
retained  without  repulse.  There  is  a  contagion 
attends  the  unchecked,  unwitnessed  approxima- 
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tion  of  lovers  "which  overleaps  all  impediment, 
and  renders  the  inteq)retation  of  language  quite 
superfluous.  This  electricity  of  passion  both  felt 
— reciprocated^  nay  acknowledged  without  the 
passage  of  a  word. 

"  No,  no,"  entreated  Amisia,  in  return  to  his 
just  declared  resolve,  "  "twere  sheer  madness  to 
challenge  the  potent  steel  of  Douglas  on  such  a 
bootless  errand.  Let  who  will  give  the  silly 
ringlet  to  the  winds ;  it  touches  my  pleasure  as 
little  as  it  can  my  honour.  Think  not  of  the 
venture,  Raimond." 

"  Raimond  !  '^  iterated  Farneley,  rapturously, 
*'  I  never  loved  my  name  before,  but  now  it  is 
hallowed  in  mine  ear.  Oh  !  lady !  repeat  the  sound 
again !  Alas  !  pardon  me.  Your  goodness  is 
too  great — I  do  forget  myself." 

''  Abandon  then  this  thrice  insane  design ;  if 
you  love  me — Raimond." 

"  If  I  love  thee  !"  ejaculated  the  youth,  lifted 
out  of  himself,  by  this  appeal ;  emanating  from 
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a  bosom  frank  and  warm  as  his  own,  and  having 
its  natural  glow  un chilled,  as  that  had  been,  by 
the  freezing  sense  of  adventitious  inferiority ; 
"  the  summed-up  tongues  of  Christendom  with 
all  their  wealth  and  plenitude  of  terms,  have  not 
one  rich  enough  to  compass  all  my  love.  Amise ! 
beauteous — peerless  Amise,  endure  my  frenzy! 
Pity  me — oh  misery !  v/hy  dare  I  not  say  love 
me." 

"  Art  thou  then  forbidden,  Farneley.^"  mur- 
mured the  maid,  uncontrollably  impelled. 

"  Not  by  a  world  of  prohibition,  saving  it  come 
from  those  lips  —  fairest !  Thence — a  breath 
shall  rule,  though  it  destroys  me,"  v/as  the  re- 
joinder. He  fixed  on  her  changing  features  a 
look  of  mingled  prayer  and  inquiry.  He  stopped 
his  own  breath  to  catch  the  first  sigh  of  hers.  By 
a  sigh  alone  he  was  answered  ;  but  it  did  not  con- 
vey the  prohibition.  In  another  moment  he  had 
wreathed  her  in  his  arms  and  printed  wild  kisses 
on  her  burning  cheek :   the  next  he  had  in  the 
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extravagance  of  his  delight  thrown  himself  at  her 
feet  to  bestow  the  same  tribute  upon  the  border 
of  her  mantle. 

Meanwhile  a  fell  blast  of  angry  realities  shot 
through  the  mind  of  Amisia,  and  dispersed  the 
rosy  tinted  vapours  of  abandonment  which  had 
obscured  reflection.  Ruthless  memory  brought 
back  her  grief,  and  something,  it  can  hardly  be 
called  conscience,  howled  inwardly  the  expressed 
wishes  of  her  father,  together  with  the  sort  of 
promise  she  had  given  to  gratify  them.  In  the 
confusion  of  ideas  consequent  upon  the  whirl  of 
that  day's  events,  the  reminiscence  of-  the  latter 
came  exaggerated  far  beyond  the  bearing  of  the 
fact.  It  smote  her  in  the  shape  of  a  vaguely  re- 
collected pledge  to  receive  the  addresses  of  De 
Neville,  not  upon  any  contingency,  but  abso- 
lutely. Here  then  she  found  herself  playing  a 
part  certainly  equivocal,  and  as  she  self-accus- 
ingly  deemed  it,  dangerous  and  deceptive.  What 
did  it  behove  her  to  do  ?  FiUal  duty  pointed  out 
a  line  of  conduct,  but  it  was  all  too  harsh  and  too 
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decided  for  instant  adoption :  it  was,  besides, 
opposed  by  a  silvery  tongued  advocate  in  her 
bosom,  that  spoke  of  woman's  rights,  love,  hap- 
piness and  Farneley.  The  last  might  have  pre- 
vailed, had  not  the  painfully  recurring  sense  of 
other  evils,  yet  unabated,  sobered  her  fancy,  and 
disposed  her,  if  not  to  terminate  the  delusion,  at 
any  rate  to  end  the  scene  of  it. 

''Rise,  sir  squire— rise  I  entreat  you,"  said 
she,  steadying  as  much  as  possible  a  treacherous 
voice,  and  pitching  it  in  the  gravest  tone  she 
could  command,  '^  both  have  been  weak,  and  I 
the  weakest.  Do  not  suppose  me  angry  with  a 
folly,  wherein  I  have  partaken,  by  permitting. 
I  must  leave  thee — I  should  have  done  it  sooner. 
Be  thyself,  and  let  this  passage  be  forgotten.'' 

"  Never,  lady  Amise,"  said  Farneley  mourn- 
fully. "  I  know  I  have  been  mad — I  see  I  have 
presumed ;  but  what  has  passed  is  burned  into 
my  soul,  and  ne'er  can — or  shall  be  forgotten. 
From  this  hour  time  shall  stand  still  with  me. 
Years  may  crowd  on  :  an  unwished-for  age  may 
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whiten  an  unhappy  head;  but  this  blessed  spot 
in  my  memory  shall  never  lose  a  speck  of  its 
bright  verdure.  IVf  y  inward  eye  will  ever  strain 
back  to  it,  for  it  will  be  the  sum  of  an  existence 
which  in  all  else  is  blank.  Once  more  allow  me 
to  profane  that  lily  hand.  I  am  bold  in  my 
despair;  but  thus  enrich  my  hoard  of  future 
solace,  and  I  bow  a  silent  and  eternal  submis- 
sion."' 

The  saddening  energy  of  this  speech  despe- 
rately endangered  Amisia's  new-found  prudence. 
She  had  relinquished  to  him  her  hand,  when  a 
footstep  in  the  room  altered  the  face  of  affairs. 
Each  looked  round,  and  beheld — the  Neville. 

A  dead  silence  ensued.  Sir  Rafe  seemed 
rooted  to  the  spot  whereon  he  stood,  and  evi- 
dently struggled  with  emotions  that  would  not 
admit  of  utterance.  His  grinding  teeth  and  me- 
chanically clenched  hands  shewed  them  to  be  of 
no  gentle  character.     He  spoke,  at  last. 

"  This  then,""  said  he,  in  accents  almost  inar- 
ticulate, "  is  the  mode  in  which  the  Lady  Amise 
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de  Coupland  purposes  to  keep  the  faith  plighted 
by  her  father's  couch  : — this  is  the  guerdon  des- 
tined for  the  confiding  knight  who  has  staked  his 
sword  and  life  upon  a  maid  of  honour's  pledge. 
Lady,  am  I  to  believe  thee  false  in  mind,  or 
(casting  a  furious  glance  at  Farneley)  am  I  to 
suppose  thee  intruded  on  ?  " 

A  situation  like  that  in  which  Amisia  had  been 
surprised;  one  wherein  her  feminine  modesty  was 
put  to  trial,  was  not  (whatever  heroines  in  theory 
may  think)  to  be  speedily  succeeded  by  a  shew 
of  dignity.  Her  feelings  had  been  too  much 
interested;  she  laboured  too  sensibly  under  the 
bashfulness  of  convicted  love  for  that :  never- 
theless, she  was  not  passive. 

''  Sir  Rafe,"  she  replied,  "  your  speech  is  as 
discourteous  as  mistimed :  your  allusion  is  no  less 
indelicate  than  your  inference  is  premature.  I 
speak  to  reprove  and  not  to  answer.""* 

"  Haply  my  later  guess  was  kin  to  truth,"  re- 
joined he,  again  looking  at  Farneley. 

'•  If  you  refer  to  this  gentleman  (Sir   Rafe 
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sneered)  I  answer  no.     Past  services  well  warrant 
him  the  approach  of  amity."'' 

"  Pardon  me,  lady  Amisia,"  said  Neville, 
subduing  his  manner,  "  if  the  love  I  thought 
privileged  by  yourself  and  sire,  has  led  me  to 
offend,  'twas  its  excess  that  moved  me,  and 
therein  I  offer  my  apology.*''' 

There  vras  an  implication  in  the  above  tliat 
struck  cold  upon  the  heart  of  the  listening;  Rai- 
mond.  His  pulses  leapt  in  quick  successive 
throbs,  whilst  he  hung  upon  the  reply  Amisia 
might  make.     It  came,  but  not  to  soothe." 

"  ^Nlethinks,''"'  said  she,  *•  the  engagement  you 
so  pertinaciously  dwell  on  may  scarcely  be  your 
warrant.  Such  as  it  was,  however,  I  am  bound 
by  it,  and  so  enough.  The  remindment  might 
have  been  spared." 

''  On  you,  Ami  :e,  it  may  sit  easily  as  a  thing 
of  trivial  import,"  said  Neville,  ''not  so  is  it  to 
me.  I  would  say  more,  but  that  I  have  put  it 
on  my  knighthood  to  surcease  the  strain  of  suit, 
until  I  am  graced  before  the  Coupland  as  my 
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spirit  craves.  I  stand  corrected  in  that  I  have 
already  said  more  than  beseems  impertinent  ob- 
servance. At  Sir  John's  request,  I  came  to  call 
thee  to  his  chamber." 

"  I  obey,""  returned  Amisia.  ''  Sir  squire, 
fare  thee  well,  and  be  assured  of  my  most  kind 
remembrance :  the  which  convey  with  meet  addi- 
tion to  the  good  dame  Farneley.  Tell  her  (here 
she  spoke  with  a  faltering  species  of  significance) 
how  I  rejoice  in  her  restored  happiness." 

Raimond  looked,  and  bowed  emphatically ; 
then  drew  up,  and  assumed  tlie  port  of  one  in- 
wardly oppressed,  but  determined  to  exhibit,  now 
at  least,  no  signs  of  a  cowed  and  sinking  soul. 

"  You  will  attend  me.  Sir  Rafe?"  proceeded 
Amisia,  prompted  by  a  well-grounded  misgiving 
to  separate  the  rivals ;  though  Farneley,  with 
the  tortuous  ingenuity  habitual  to  lovers,  viewed 
it  only  as  indicative  of  the  understood  relations 
that  existed. 

The  Neville  led  her  forth ;  but  the  while,  con- 
trived to   give   a  nod  of  scowling  meaning  to 
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Farneley,  which  that  youth  was  neither  at  a  loss 
to  comprehend,  nor  slow  to  fling  back.  He  was 
left  alone  to  chew  upon  the  conflicting  impres- 
sions of  which  the  scene  had  been  so  plentifully 
productive. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


That  he,  so  foul  a  thickskin,  should  so  fair  lady  seek ! 

Warner. 

Aye,  there's  the  sting. 

That  I,  an  insect  of  to-day,  outsoar 

I'he  reverend  worm  nohitity.     Wouldst  shame  me 

"W  ilh  my  poor  parentage  I 

RiENZI. 


There  are  a  certain  class  of  people — the  pest  of 
"  ilnc"  writers  and  poets — who  have  such  a  whole- 
some regard  for  consistency, — such  a  desire  for 
clear,  credible  matter  of  fact,  that  they  must  ever 
have  their  mental  journeys  paved  and  smoothened 
step  by  step,  otherwise  they  halt  and  break  down. 
Now,  lest  we  should  have  any  readers  of  this 
o-enus,  we  take  early  occasion  to  satisfy  them  that 
no  mysterious  or  miraculous  intervention  contri- 
buted to  save  Farneley  from  the  fate  to  which 
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they  had  supposed  him  consigned : — that  is,  ima- 
gining the  said  parties  to  be  extremely  unsophis- 
ticated, and  unread  in  the  unwarrantable  fictions 
of  other  pens ;  for,  were  the  contrary  the  case, 
they  would  assuredly,  forgetting  the  respect  due 
to  a  veracious  chronicle  like  this,  have  persisted, 
in  our  despite,  to  discredit  the  fall  of  so  promi- 
nent a  personage.  A  few  words  will  serve  the 
need. 

The  trenchant  steel  of  the  redoubted  Douglas 
did  fall  upon  the  squire's  helm,  and  did  strike 
him  to  his  horse's  hoofs ;  but  thanks  to  the 
toughness  of  his  bacinet,  and  some  probable  turn- 
ing of  the  blade,  without  adding  to  its  previous 
gory  lacker.  Its  downright  force  was  not,  how- 
ever, spent  entirely  in  vain :  the  blow  stretched 
its  victim  in  a  trance  of  nerveless  stupefaction 
from  which  it  was  long  ere  he  recovered.  When 
he  did  so,  he  found  himself  cast  upon  the  slope  of 
the  town  foss,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  little 
visible  either  to  friend  or  foe.     The  light  ceased ; 
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but  what  witli  the  faintness  left  upon  him,  and 
the  weight  of  the  heavy  armour  which  placed  a 
recumbent  warrior  much  in  the  helpless  condition 
of  a  tortoise  turned  on  its  back,  he  was  unable  to 
avail  himself  of  his  escape.  Eventually,  those 
who  came  out  on  such  search,  discovered  and 
restored  him. 

The  pride  and  hope  of  his  father,  the  earthly 
idol  of  his  mother, — description  would  indeed 
be  tasked  over  the  rapturous  joy  that  greeted  his 
return  home.  Let  the  affectionate  conceive  it. 
His  meeting  with  Hotspur  was  one  that  promised 
a  different  aspect.  Before  him  Raimond  repaired 
under  the  hurrying  impulse  which  goads  men  to 
rush  upon  the  worst  that  awaits  them.  It  was 
not  that  he  feared  his  lord's  injustice,  nor  even 
misconstruction,  but  he  knew  his  appearance 
must,  in  the  course  of  nature,  create  a  painful 
sensation.  He  bore  with  him  besides,  all  the 
gnawing  chagrin  and  sense  of  humbled  prowess 
"which   an  overwrought  xeverence  ^  for   chivalry 
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could  engender,  and  his  knowledge  of  Hotspur's 
indomitable  character  enhance.  True  he  had  done 
all  that  we  are  told  is  required  of  angels  ;  but 
what  of  that — qui  perd  ptche. 

His  anticipations  were  falsified,  and  his  spirit 
soothed.  Percy  had  witnessed  his  unavaiUng 
bravery,  and  his  kindred  soul  sympathized  in  his 
downcast  mood.  "  Cheer  Farneley,  cheer,"  said 
he.  "  By  all  the  blood  of  Brabant,  thy  droop- 
ing brov/  cries  shame  upon  thy  master !  What, 
man !  the  stain  rests  on  the  losel  lance  that  failed 
to  work  a  rescue.  A  felon's  fate  befall  the  hilding 
Moray,  whose  bushment  stayed  its  way !  I'm 
proud  of  my  squire.  The  March  boasts  not  a 
better  lance;  and  after  to-morrow's  battle — for 
one  there  shall  be,  unless  the  Douglas  makes 
himself  wings — it  will  be  thy  own  fault  if  it 
does  not  bear  a  pennon.  I  promise  it.  Umfre- 
ville  (that  knight  was  present)  remember  this ; 
my  star  may  sink  in  blood ;  but  others  can  fulfil 
my  word.'' 

In    the   evening  Farneley  accompanied    Sir 
H  3 
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Henry  to  Neville  House,  some  details  of  duty 
requiring  his  attendance.  The  indignities  the 
squire  had  experienced  at  the  hands  of  the  young 
Neville,  yet  unatoned  for,  caused  him  to  draw  back 
upon  the  threshold  as  has  been  told.  Neither 
was  he  then  ignorant  that  the  lord  of  Coupland 
and  his  fair  daughter  had  removed  thither ;  a 
circumstance  which  furnished  food  for  melan- 
choly wherein  no  "sweet"  alternated  with  the 
"  bitter.""  He  could  not  help  looking  upon  it  as 
a  proof  of  the  low  account  taken  of  his  family 
and  himself. 

After  Sir  Rafe  and  Amisia  had  left  him  in 
sole  possession  of  the  dusky  apartment,  hallowed 
by  the  recollection  of  blisses  too  suddenly  poi- 
soned, he  bestrode  its  limits  with  heavy  foot  and 
heavier  heart.  Amisia  loved  him,  that  he  no 
longer  doubted ;  but  then,  had  she  not  distinctly 
declared  her  intention  to  abide  by  an  engagement 
which  he  could  only  interpret  into  one  of  mar- 
riage. It  was  inhalino^  the  delicious  freshness 
of  the  spring,  to  be,  like  the  Paphlagonian  mo- 
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narch,  mocked  with  a  draught.  IncUnation,  the 
swelling  of  his  loaded  chest,  quite  as  much  as  his 
tacit  gage,  disposed  him  to  keep  his  ground  until 

^  it 

the  Neville's  expected  return.  Then  did  he  de- 
termine to  do  his  name  and  honour  that  justice 
which  had  been  too  long  withheld.  His  spirit, 
racked  as  it  had  lately  been,  was  now  above  all 
trammels.  Hatred  is  not  a  term  too  strong  to  de- 
note his  temper  towards  the  man  destined  to  riot 
in  that  paradise  he  was  scarce  allowed  to  contem- 
plate. He  asked  himself  why  the  preference 
should  be  ?  and  reason  returned  no  answer. 

His  mood  was  not  to  be  balked  of  exercise ; 
for,  either  the  tumult  of  his  thoughts  marked 
time  amiss,  or  Sir  Rafe's  reappearance  was  al- 
most instantaneous.  He  entered,  bearing  in  his 
hand  a  sheathed  sword,  which,  perchance  from 
being  at  home,  had  not  before  been  girded  to 
his  person.  Step  and  gesture  further  spoke  his 
purpose. 

"  Thou  art  here,  then,"  said  he,  halting,  and 
surveying  Raimond,  with  a  laboured  attempt  to 
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make  supercilious  contempt  appear  his  prevailing 
sentiment,  though  it  was  pretty  plain  that  it  con- 
tained an  infusion  of  more  rancorous  stuff. 

"  As  thou  see'st,  and  not  without  my  sword," 
answered  the  other,  turning  upon  the  speaker  as 
fiercely  as  his  object  could  desire. 

"  Humph  !  I'm  glad  to  find  thee  shrewd.  I 
feared  the  sluggish  blood  thou  drawest  from  a 
race  of  scroyles,  might  have  made  thee  dull  in 
brain  as  base  in  mind.  'Twill  save  me  the  task 
of  phrasing  out  a  brawl ;  I  would  not  willingly 
say  why  I  quarrel  with  a  thing  like  thee.'" 

"  But  /  have  no  such  scruple,'"'  retorted  Rai- 
mond,  the  despised  blood  of  his  border  fatliers 
thoroughly  chafed.  "  I  will  tell  thee,  and  soundly 
too,  thou  misproud  sound  of  knighthood  !  why  / 
do  defy  and  flout  thee.  For  that  thou  didst 
dare — ay,  dare  to  thy  cost,  under  mine  own  roof 
to  do  me  discourtesy.  Now,  under  thine,  I  pay 
it  back  and  ask  amend  of  steel.  Think'st  thou  I 
had  forgotten  ?  I  did  but  bide  my  time." 

''  This  from  a  nameless  churl ! "   exclaimed 
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Neville,  astounded  by  an  address  so  unwonted 
and  unexpected. 

"  Nameless  ! "  iterated  Farneley,  witli  a  bitter 
sneer.  "  What  is  a  name  ?  how  is  it  earned  ?  If 
by  deeds  of  proof,  methinks  mine  will  count 
doubly  o'er  the  tale  of  thine,  although  our  years 
are  equal.  If  by  firm  faith  and  courtesy,  who 
impeaches  mine  ? 

"  I  am  a  son  of  Neville ;  does  not  that  knowledge 
sink  thee  to  the  clod  thou  art  ?" 

"  I  am — myself,  a  better  man.  The  Nevilles 
have  been  good  and  proper  knights,  and  may  be 
so  again :  when  I  find  it,  I  will  acknowledge  it. 
But  thou  art  wise  in  thy  way  to  cling  to  the  distinc_ 
tion,  it  is  thy  all.  Husband  the  silly  boast ;  it 
may  serve  thy  turn  with  some,  though  lost  on  me." 

"  'Tis  thy  madness  makes  thee  thus  insolent." 

"  Say  my  scorn." 

"  No,  madness.  Nothing  short  could  stir  the 
puddle  in  thy  veins  to  tempt  the  mockery  of  a 
highborn  maid." 

'•  Go   on.     Exhaust   the  few   poor   changes. 
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your  need  teaches,  on  one  senseless  tune.  The 
fool  flourishes  his  lath  and  fancies  it  a  weapon  * 
Your  allusion  to  a  lady,  I  will  not  deign  to  no_ 
tice,  save  to  marvel  at  finding  so  much  nobility^ 
so  rude  and  unlicensed." 

Sir  Rafe  was  a  little  touched  by  this  last  ob- 
servation. He  could  fain  enough  have  wished 
to  ground  his  hostility  otherwise  than  on  the 
admission  of  rivalry,  but  its  true  origin  pressed 
too  hard  upon  him  for  concealment. 

"  I  am  careless  of  speech,"  returned  he,  "  be- 
fore one  who  shall  not  depart  to  babble ;  therefore 
I  will  permit  thee  to  know  that  it  is  thy  pre- 
sumption in  crossing  the  path  of  a  Neville  with 
the  lady  of  his  choice,  that  dooms  thee.  She's 
mine,  sir  hind,  and  'tis  but  as  I  would  brush  a 
gnat  from  off  her  robe  that  I  am  bound  to  cuff 
thee  down.'^ 

If  in  throwing  out  this  confident  assertion, 
void  of  fair  warrant,  it  was  the  speaker's  intent 
to  plant  an  impalpable  dagger  in  the  heart  of  his 
adversary  ere  he  used  one  of  substantial  forge,  'tis 
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certain  the  sting  was  poignant.  Not  that  the 
latter's  belief  in  Amisia's  secret  preference  was 
at  all  shaken,  but  the  intolerable  conviction  of 
her  being,  notwithstanding,  destined  to  another's 
arms  was  made  more  directly  galling.  Then  to  be 
openly  taunted  by  that  very  person  with  what  it 
was  hell  even  to  surmise  proved  indeed  a  trial. 
It  might  have  led  him  to  retort  by  proclaiming  his 
superior  interest  in  the  maiden's  breast,  but  the 
same  delicacy  of  soul  which  made  him  fastidious 
in  lighter  matters,  chained  his  tongue  in  this. 
The  wound,  however,  inflamed  still  more  his 
animal  feeUngs,  and  urged  him  on  to  the  death- 
struggle  as  to  a  banquet. 

"  Your  knightship  chaffers,"  said  he,  striking 
his  weapon.     "  I  would  be  doing." 

"  Do  not  deem  me  slow;  but  that  reasons 
make  this  place  unfitting,  thou  should'st  not  sq 
long  have  mouthed  me.  Follow,  a  better  I  have 
thought  of." 

Neville  accordingly  led  the  way  with  hasty 
strides,  through  several  dark  passages,  until  they 

h3 
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emerged  upon  the  bright  moonlight,  in  a  walled 
garden  behind  the  house.  To  a  little  sheltered 
area  in  this  he  directed  his  steps, 

"  Here,^'  said  he,  making  a  stop,  "  are  better 
hsts  than  thy  condition  can  demand  of  mine. 
Now  to  use  them — but  stay,  I  am  without  helm 
or  hauberk,  doff  thou  thine.'' 

"  I  meant  it/'  replied  Raimond,  proceeding  to 
comply.  "  I  require  no  vantage,  and  will  take 
none.  I  neither  rest  my  defence  upon  a  breast- 
plate, nor  borrow  honour  from  the  forgotten 
dead." 

"  'Mongst  whom  thou  soon  shalt  lie.  By  St- 
George  !  I  do  begrudge  thee  the  grace  of  falling 
by  a  noble  brand." 

"  Pah !  "  ejaculated  the  other,  with  the  em- 
phasis of  intense  contempt.  "  Behold  me  ready. 
Now  to  cure  thee  of  thy  cradle-rocked  conceits." 

They  encountered.  Both  were  fine  youths, 
and  well  matched  as  to  personal  strength.  Both 
were  brave  and  highly  imbued  with  the  chival- 
rous spirit  of  the  age ;  yet  was  there  no  prelimi- 
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nary  of  courtesy — no  studied  passage  of  com- 
mencement. They  struck,  at  once,  with  all  the 
fury  and  rancour  of  envenomed  animosity.  They 
had  more  than  mere  vindictive  feelings  to  in- 
dulge. Each  saw  before  him  a  hateful  object  that 
victory  might  remove.  Farneley  was  fired  by  a 
glimpse  of  the  possible  chances  which  might 
thence  be  opened  to  him  with  Amisia,  whilst 
Neville,  however  he  might  try  to  smother  the 
idea,  really  considered  the  squire  a  serious  ob- 
stacle to  his  success  in  the  same  quarter. 

Their  weapons  were  not  of  the  rapier  kind 
used  in  the  duello  of  the  Shaksperian  era,  but 
the  straight,  hea\7,  cutting  sword  used  by  the 
men-at-arms  of  the  fourteenth  century.  The 
wounds  inflicted  by  such  fearful  means,  were 
likely  to  be  of  the  hideous  class  that  so  appalled 
the  young  patricians  at  Pharsalia.  The  present 
combatants,  however,  were  less  squeamish  in  their 
war-play,  and  dealt  their  sweeping  strokes  with 
right  good-will.  The  resulting  clangour  roused 
from  its  repose  a  colony  of  rooks  that  roosted  on 
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high  among  the  upper  branches  of  a  few  old 
elms,  and  their  careering  and  cawing  above  the 
scene  of  action  added  to  the  din,  whilst  they 
helped  to  disguise  its  cause.  They  well  repre- 
sented the  noisy  crowd  that  might  have  hovered 
round,  equally  clamorous  and  equally  inope- 
rative. 

Either  the  clash  of  their  arms  and  the  croak- 
ing concert  above  prevented  the  belligerents  from 
hearing  the  calls  of  a  deep  authoritative  voice,  or 
their  own  faculties  were  too  concentrated  to  afford 
it  regard :  certain  it  is,  that  no  relaxation  of  the 
conflict   took   place   until   a   tall  martial   figure 
thrust  itself  directly  betwixt  them.     This  was  an 
Interposition  of  no  trivial  risk,  considering  the 
storm  of  blows  that  at  the  moment  rained  amain, 
but  to   these   the  new   comer  seemed  daringly 
indifferent.     Striking  aside  both  blades  with  a 
force  and  adroitness  not  to  be  opposed,  he  affected 
an  instant  separation. 

"  Ha,  ha !  "  laughed  he,  **  stoutly  stood  to, 
by  my  fay !  Now  'fore  St.  George,  'tis  a  crying 
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pity  to  stay  your  hands,  and  ye  so  wightly 
minded  I  but  I'm  a  fair  damosePs  envoy,  and 
must  be  fain  for  once  in  my  life  to  play  the 
peacemaker.  Back,  boys,  back.  It  shall  not 
be." 

''Shall  not,  Percy.?" 

"  Shall  not,  Neville— I  have  said  it  ?  " 

"  Withhold  us  not,  my  lord,  I  do  entreat,"  said 
Fameley:  "  I  have  suffered  ignommy  from  this 
misproud  youth,  unbecoming  a  follower  of  yours 
to  bear,  and  touching  my  dearest  feelings." 

"Ay,  Sir  Harry,  give  your  minion  leave,''' 
followed  Neville. 

"  Out  on  thee,  cousin  !  this  is  indeed  amiss," 
said  Percy  ;  "  Raimond  Fameley  is  as  fair  an 
tlcve  of  chivalry  as  the  service  of  a  good  knight 
can  make  him ;  and  who  dare  say  that  Percy  is 
not  that  ?  If  I  now  forbid  the  course  of  this 
arbitrement,  it  is  not  in  exercise  of  domina- 
tion, but  as  having  pledged  my  word  elsewhere, 
to  interpose." 
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"  And  must  Sir  Harry  Percy  be  the  judge  of 
when  and  wherefore  Rafe  of  Neville  shall  assert 
his  honour  ?  " 

"  Not  of  the  wherefore,  and  only  thus  far  of  the 
when,  that  it  may  not  be  presently.  If  you  ivilldo 
battle,  meet  in  fair  lists  with  lance  in  rest,  and 
I  will  cry,  God  for  the  right !  This  clandestine 
ruffling  is  contrary  to  gentle  custom  and  the  law 
of  arms/'' 

"  Why  those  would  quash  the  matter  altoge- 
ther," rejoined  Neville :  "  I  wot  'tis  contrary  to 
both,  to  place  the  spawn  of  snatching  dalesmen 
and  rascally  traders  in  opposition  to  a  childe  of 
lineage."" 

"Again,  cousin — fy,  fy  !  Farneley  has  con- 
quered gentility,  and  has  a  conqueror's  right  to 
it.  And  for  this  tilt  that  is  to  be,  we'll  talk  of 
it  when  we  have  dismissed  yon  saucy  outrakers 
home  with  bloody  sconces; — then,  Sir  of  Raby, 
let  me  hint  to  thee,  the  meeting  may  be  knight 
for  knight." 
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"  Fashion  your  leaden  mace  into  what  form 
you  will,  it  is  but  lead  at  last,"  observed  Neville, 
incorrigible  in  his  spleen. 

"Wisely  said,  and  well — of  leaden  maces," 
rejoined  Percy,  with  a  shrug. 

"  I  scorn  to  answer  scurril  taunts  that  must  dis- 
grace the  speaker,"  said  Raimond  ;  "but  here's 
my  gage  to  meet  the  knight  of  llaby,  with  any 
arms,  on  horseback,  or  on  foot.  You,  my 
honoured  lord.  Sir  Henry  Percy,  to  fix  time 
and  place.  Nay  more,  I  cry  him  to  the  test, 
and  if  he  fail,  I  will  denounce  him  base  and  re- 
creant:" so  saying,  Raimond  threw  down  his 
gauntlet. 

"  111  be  thy  godfather,  Farneley,  save  that 
thou  canst  choose  a  better,"  said  Sir  Henry. 

"  That  were  impossible,"  retmned  the  squire. 

*'  Ay,  ay,  thou  coukVst  not  say  less,"  replied  his 
lord,  carelessly.  ''  You  accept  the  challenge,  Sir 
Rafe,  and  are  content  that  I  shall  name  the  cir- 
cumstances ?  " 
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^^  I  do  ;  there  is  my  gage.     Albeit,  bear  me 
witness,  how  I  spurn  the  giver." 

"  I  shall  be  slow  to  do  that  for  the  love  I  bear 
thyself.     But  come,  enough  of  this,  let  us  speak 
of  to-morrow,   you've  kept    my  thoughts  more 
from  it  than  I  had  thought  the  power  of  man 
could  do.     The  sight  of  old  De  Coupland  has 
been  a  Scottish   trumpet  to   me,    and  sure,    I 
lacked  no  such  blast  to  keep  me  waking.     My 
frame's  as  restless  as  my  mind — my  senseless  arm 
seems  to  have  got  St.  Vitus's  dance ;  and,  by  my 
troth !   I  can  almost  envy  you  the  bout  of  exer- 
cise IVe  interrupted.     Yet  'tis  well  too,  I  could 
have     spared    neither    from   the   coming   field. 
Cousin  of  Neville,  smoothen  thy  brow !  there's 
laurel  in  store  for  thee  I  warrant.     Look  cheerly 
on't,  or  men  may  deem  thee  daunted." 

"  I  dread  the  inference  no  more  than  eke 
thyself,  Sir  Harry,"  said  Neville.  "  Am  I 
unknown  ?  Have  the  deeds  of  Percy  o'ersha- 
dowed  all  beside.^" 
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"  Tut !  man,  how  you  fret !  We  all  will  reckon 
for  our  worth,  and  he  that's  discontent  must 
mend  his  chance  by  adding  to  his  sum.  He'll 
scarce  do  it  through  lip-work.  Prithee,  tell  me, 
for  which  of  you  gallants  is  the  fair  Amisia  so 
much  interested,  that  she  should  by  some  soft 
sympathy  divine  his  danger ;  or  have  ye  been  so 
forgotten  as  to  offend  her  presence  with  your 
boiling  valours — eh  ?  '' 

Neither  of  the  pair  answered.  Raimond  was 
silent  from  natural  delicacy ;  Sir  Rafe,  from 
haughty  objections. 

'^  What !  mysterious  ?  Well,  be  it  so  ! "  con- 
tinued Hotspur,  laughing.  "  Only  I  would  say, 
that  where  so  distinguished  a  maid  deigns  to  hold 
your  lives  and  safeties  near  her  heart,  'tis  impera- 
tive on  ye  to  make  return.  Remember,  sirs,  a 
tendril  of  that  lovely  vine,  binding  up  our  cha- 
racter with  gentle  dames,  has  been  reft  rudely  from 
us.  If  we  regain  it  not,  white  hands  will  taint  our 
scutcheons  at  the  next  tourney." 

"  I   have    already    vowed    the    chevisaunce. 
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Percy,  as  thou  know'st,"  exclaimed  Neville,  and 
I  have  that  will  keep  it  in  my  memory.'' 

Farneley  uttered  no  observation,  but  he  too 
made  a  mental  vow,  not  exactly  compatible  with 
the  fulfilment  of  the  other's. 

"  And  has  my  doughty  squire  no  mind  to  strike 
for  such  behoof?"  asked  Percy.  "  Methinks  he 
lays  under  some  charge." 

"  My  acts  will  best  bespeak,  my  lord,"  replied 
Raimond. 

"Right  —  those  are  your  true  metal,"  said 
Percy.  "  Riding  with  such  sidesmen,  I  doubt  not 
to  pierce  the  thickest  press  to  Douglas.  He  is  my 
prize,  and  near  him  will  be  yours.  The  last  you 
have  my  will  to  essay,  so  I  secure  the  former ; 
but  for  one  or  other  I  have  wagered  the  last  red 
drop  in  my  veins.  Yet  I  will  not  have  your  secret 
curses  clinging  to  my  success ;  when  I  repossess 
mine  own,  I'll  hold  that  tender  pendant  but  as 
steward  for  the  worthiest.  Come,  you've  put 
away  your  biting  brands  at  my  request,  put  off 
this  sour  and  sullen  show.     I  love  the  bounding 
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Stag- hound,  but  hate  the  growling  mastiff,  with 
all  his  tenacious  courage." 

"  Natheless,  the  Percy  can  example  both, 
when  moved  to  it,"  said  Neville. 

"  Then  he  hath  a  fault  more  than  he  weened 
of,  friend  Rafe,  which  it  were  thy  part  to  check 
upon  occasion." 

"  I  shall  not  fail,  when  exercised  to  my  displea- 
surement ;  else,  I  leave  it  to  your  ghostly  moni- 
tor. Saving  your  presence.  Sir  Harry,  this  fel- 
lowship I  like  not  to  have  prolonged.  An'  it 
please  ye,  have  with  me  in  doors." 

"  And  permit  me  to  pass  apart,  Sir  Henry," 
said  Raimond,  with  a  greater  loftiness  of  manner 
than  he  had  probably  ever  before  exhibited  before 
his  lord,  "  I,  too,  have  my  disgusts." 

"  Beshrew  ye  both  for  a  couple  of  peevish 
varlets!"  exclaimed  Hotspur,  half  provoked. 
"  YeVe  put  me  out  of  humour  with  my  new 
device,  the  olive-branch.  I'll  display 't  no  more. 
How  is't  the  gentle  Farneley  has  so  changed  his 
nature  ?  " 
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*'  Essoin  me,  Sir  Henry,  if  I  have  seemed  to 
do  it,  in  thy  sight,"  returned  Farneley  respect- 
fully ;  ''  but  I  owe  myself  the  justice  to  shew  this 
mistaught  knight  the  haughty  port  he  doth  sup- 
pose his  badge-superior  is  free  to  my  use  alike. 
It  graces  neither,  I  can  well  believe ;  ^\hence,  sir, 
lest  temptation  fix  my  features  in  a  mould  so  un- 
desirable, accept  my  duty  and  accord  relief." 

'^  Thou  hast  a  proud  spirit^  for "Hot- 
spur hesitated. 

"  A  baseborn  man,"  supplied  the  squire, 
bitterly. 

''  Nay,  go  to,  you  take  me  short." 

"  Haply,  my  lord.  I  know  you  would  not  have 
said  so.  I  have  found  that  spirit  lately  ;  could 
I  infuse  the  same  into  my  brotherhood,  it  might 
work  some  changes.  We're  a  sturdy  race,  and 
by  our  Lady  !  numerous." 

At  any  later  era,  a  speech  like  the  above  would 
have  grated  on  the  ears  of  a  noble  as  threatening 
and  seditious ;  but,  at  this  time,  the  doctrines  of 
feudality  were  so  ingrained  and  unimpugned  as 
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to  render  it  ridiculous  and  almost  inconceivable. 
These  divided  mankind  into  gentleman  and  serf, 
betwixt  whom  a  positive  physical  distinction  was 
imagined ;  dominion  being  the  inheritance  of  the 
one,  reverence  and  obedience  the  equally  certain 
and  definite  lot  of  the  other.  The  speaker  even, 
meant  not  seriously  to  question  this,  though  his 
wounded  feelings  found  such  apparent  vent ;  and 
as  for  Hotspur,  he  laughed,  as  at  a  gush  of  un- 
meaning, and  therefore  pardonable  spleen. 

"  Thy  bile  rises,  good  youth/'  said  he,  "  but 
so  will  never  the  sea-lashed  sand,  upon  the  lofty 
cliffs  that  overhang  them.  No  matter ;  the  burly 
wind  oft  hoists  loose  grains  aloft,  and  thou  art 
up ;  be  true  to  thy  promise,  and  doubt  not  to 
settle  toweringly.  Leave  us,  since  you  wish  it, 
and  meet  me  at  the  castle.  Learn  by  the  way, 
what  yeomen  have  gathered  from  the  eastward 
baronies — what  lances  from  the  bishopric.  I 
trow,  we  must  cry  other  means  from  good  St. 
Cuthbert,  than  a  storm  of  hail,  to  drive  away  thix 
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new  wight  Wallace  !  *  Drive  away  !  did  I  say  ? 
rather  to  fasten  on  and  hold  them  to  the  death/' 

Farneley  bowed  and  prepared  to  depart ;  but 
first  turning  full  upon  the  Neville,  he  gave  him 
a  scornful  valediction. 

"  Fare  thee  well,  Sir  Rafe  of  Raby,"  said  he  ; 
'*  we  march  to-morrow  side  by  side  upon  our 
country's  service,  but  after,  never,  until  we've  en- 
countered front  to  front." 

"  After  which,  thou  shalt  never  march  again," 
was  the  retort,  whereto  more  might  have  been 
added,  but  that  Farneley  had  already  strode 
away. 

The  two  young  nobles,  leisurely  following,  re- 
turned to  the  mansion. 

"  You  hhited.  Sir  Harry,"  said  Neville,  with 
affected  carelessness,  "  that  the  lady  Amise  put 
you  on  this  ill-seasoned  interference. 

"  Ay.      How  knew  she  your  intents  ?    Me- 

*  Tradition  tells,'  that  the  famous  Wallace  was  discomfited 
ia  one  of  his  incursions,  through  such  interposition  of  the  holy 
Saint. 
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thought  you  had  courted  interruption  when  I 

found  a  timid  tendering  your  confident." 

"  Passing  your  jest,  I  know  not  how  she  had 

divined  them.     Some  crude  surmise,  caught  from 

our  too  loud  speech." 

'•  'Twas  a  shrewd  one  then,  and  a  moving.  She 

was  mighty  earnest." 

"  Indeed  !  pressed  she  you  to  the  task  V* 

''  Piursued  me  from  her  sick  sire's  chamber, 

and  implored  me  in  stronger  terms  than  I  care  to 

repeat." 

*'  And  did  she — did  she  dwell  on  either  name.'^" 

Sir  Rafe  hesitated,  blushed,  and  stammered,  but 

jealous  love  overcame  reluctant  pride. 
"  Um  !  she  did  not  speak  by  signs." 
'*  Percy.     Know  you  aught  of  love  .'^" 
"  Faith !  I  will  not  boast.  Others  say  not  much." 
"  Thou  art  no  stranger  to  the  love  I  bear  this 

maid  .^ " 

'*  I  am  aware  she's  lovely,  confiding,  soft- 
souled,  formed  to  be  coveted,  and  have  heard 
thee  talk  and  sigh  like  Amoroso : — what  then  ?  " 
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"  Oh  dullard !  AVhy  then  I  would  chafe  to  see 
a  fondling  bird  steal  from  me  one  thought  of  hers, 
much  less — 'but  that  I  cannot  tongue.  Resolve 
me;  shewed  she,  in  this  quick  alarm,  only  the 
gentle  terrors  of  her  sex  at  thought  of  dolorous 
act  and  ending,  or  were  her  words  fraught  with 
a  personal  and  passionate  meaning  ?  I  am  twice 
weighed  a  fool  to  ask  this,  and  of  thee ;  but 
being  in  for't  pray  an  answer.  Thy  brother  had 
been  apter." 

''  Like  enough.  'Sheart,  I  wish  I  could  turn 
thee  o'er  to  him  !  Harry  of  Percy,  registrar  in 
Cupid's  court  to  note  down  sighs  and  sem- 
blances !  Gramercy,  for  the  post ! — I'm  new 
in't." 

Neville  affected  a  laugh,  but  he  was  irritated 
and  fevered.  He  found  himself  playing  an  un- 
wonted part,  and  was  ashamed  of  his  acting ; 
though  too  much  committed,  as  well  as  interested 
to  draw  back. 

"  You  think  me  a  puling  ninny,  and  111  e'en 
allow  you  for  the  nonce,"  said  he ;  "  another  day 
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you'll    marvel  and  doubt  the  tale  of^memory. 
Now,  indulge  my  curious  humour." 

"  Why,  seest  thou,  cousin  !  "  returned  |  Sir 
Henry,  more  gravely.  "  Grant  that  I  were  skilled 
to  read  a  maiden's  secrets  in  her  outward  'haviour, 
shall  I  pass  thereon  a  public  commentary.  No : 
— that  were  not  the  conduct  of  a  knight  and 
gentleman." 

"But  to  me,  privileged  —  almost  betrothed, 
the  action  varies." 

'^  Truly!"  ejaculated  Percy,  arching  his  brows, 
as  if  a  little  startled.  "  That  scarcely  mends  my 
way — with  thee,  the  less." 

"  Ha"  !  speak  not  so  gingerly." 
"  I  speak  no  more.     My  mind  is  on  other  exi- 
gents,— matters,  this  distempered  difference  has 
retarded.      God  b'  wi'  ye !  Sir  Rafe,  and  send 
thee  and  us  all,  an  early  and  auspicious  matins." 
They  had  now  arrived  within  the  passages  of 
the  house,  through  which  Sir  Henry  held  uninter- 
rupted way,  and  departed  by  the  front  egress. 
"  Hell's  tortures  and  the  scoff  of  churls,  betide 
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me,  as  I  think ! "  was  the  exclamation  that  broke 
hissing  through  the  compressed  lips  of  the  fiery 
Neville  when  left  to  himself.  ''  Yes,  yes.  Why 
should  I  stifle  the  conviction  ?  She  loves  this 
lorrel  scum,  and  the  rough  Percy  guesses  it. 
Chuckles  to  see  a  childe  of  Raby  slighted  for  his 
minion.  But  shall  the  world  see  it?  Shall 
reckless  cavaliers  jest  o''er  my  defeat,  and  harpers 
sing  to  envious  chuffs  the  triumph  of  the  '  humble 
squire  ? '  No — I'll  wither  first !  Love  or  lack- 
love,  I'll  win  her  and  wear  her,  since  before  men 
I've  been  proclaimed  her  suitor.*" 
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CHAPTER  X. 


Proud  Diomed  believe. 


'  I  come  to  lose  ray  arm,  or  win  my  sleeve. 

Troilus  and  Cuessida. 


"  There  never  was  a  tjni  on  the  marche-partes, 
Sen  tlie  Doglas  and  Perse  met 
But  yt  was  mervele,  an'  the  rede  blude  ranne  not 
As  reane  doj-s  in  tlie  strete." 

Sorliymetli  the  old  metrical  legend,  and  to  the 
same  have  these  pages  borne  passing  testimony. 
A  day  now  dawns,  that  in  its  course  was  destined 
emphatically  to  substantiate  the  record. 

It  was  (admitting  conflicting  chronicles)  upon 
St.  Oswald's  eve,  that  the  first  chnk  of  primes 
raisedup  a  moving  throng  of  arms  within  the  streets 
of  the  Newcastle.  Beneath  its  walls,  the  gray 
eye  of  mornmg  witnessed  assembhng  file  after  file 
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of  impatient  warriors.  Serried  ranks  of  yeomen 
with  *  bow  and  blade,"*  emerged  upon  the  dusky 
hght,  and  bands  of  prancing  men-at-arms  clat- 
tered to  more  forward  posts.  When  all  were 
marshalled,  and  the  brightening  east  disclosed 
the  full  array,  it  was  evident  that  during  the 
preceding  night  the  sturdy  vassals  of  the  neigh- 
bouring baronies,  had  not  forgot  their  tenures. 
A  goodly  force  was  now  mustered ;  capable  and 
eager  to  cope  with  the  trained  and  chosen  host  of 
Douglas.  As  true  liegemen,  they  were  prompt 
for  duty,  and  as  born  borderers  they  thirsted  for 
blows  and  vengeance. 

Not  after  the  fashion  of  modern  generals,  did 
the  impetuous  Warden  keep  his  troops  in  sta- 
tionary weariness  to  fret  for  his  delayed  appear- 
ance. He  was  swift  upon  the  ground,  and  with 
him  the  knot  of  feudal  leaders  and  friends  of  his 
house,  who  like  himself  burned  to  repay  the  insult 
offered  to  the  English  soil.  To  these  before  enu- 
merated there  had  been  additions.  The  stanch 
knight  of  Widdrington had  brought  in  his  spears; 
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the  baron  of  Greystock,  likewise;  and  Sir  Wil- 
liam Heron,  captainof  Ford,  had  gallantly  sped 
hither  from  his  more  northern  hold;  passing,  in 
his  zeal,  the  Earl  of  Northumberland  himself, 
who  was  advancing  from  the  same  quarter  with  a 
considerable  levy. 

Proud  and  pleased  was  the  glance  that  Hot- 
spur threw  along  the  '  iron-graithed'  lines  before 
him,  and  his  eagle-eye  lit  up  with  confidence  as 
he  marked  their  extent,  and  listened  to  the  hoarse 
but  hearty  shout  which  spoke  their  trust  in  him 
and  in  themselves.  The  Heron,  just  at  that 
moment  reported  the  close  approach  of  Northum- 
berland and  hinted  the  overwhelming  advantage 
that  must  thence  accrue,  but  his  auditor  listened 
with  unresponsive  feelings. 

"  Now,  by  the  faith  of  my  body,  Sir  Will, 
you  move  to  break-neck  speed !  "  cried  he, 
loudly.  '*  Thy  news  is  like  the  spur  to  an 
already  chase-hot  courser.  What !  thou  wouWst 
have  thy  feeres  from  Glendale,  and  the  prickers 
of  the  shires,  in  to  share  our  glory  !     Such  aid 
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would  smother  it.  No,  no !  Cheviot  o'ertops 
Chill-hill,  as  it  is.  I  would  not  for  a  cross- 
arched  crown  meet  mys  tout  sire  unless  to  chide 
his  doubts,  and  balk  his  haste.  Here's  proper 
stuff  (motioning  round)  to  be  my  wherewithal. 
Boun,  boun  hearts  !  Day  creeps.  Let  us  be  on 
the  track.  Woe  worth  the  plundering  kites  !  my 
warrant  they've  left  a  smoking  one." 

He  spoke  to  spirits  ardent  as  his  own.  A 
buzz  of  echoing  voices  sent  back  his  wish,  and 
immediately  all  was  active  bustle.  Nakers  and 
clarions  added  excitement  and  character  to  the 
rolling  hum  of  motion.  The  gates  of  the  town 
poured  forth  its  half-wakened  population  to 
cheer  the  departing  soldiery ;  numbers  of  the 
young  and  vigorous  attending  with  bill  and  par- 
tisan to  share  in  their  exploits,  and  acquire  an 
eminence  over  their  less  venturous  neighbours. 

At  the  head  of  a  special  posse  of  these  vo- 
lunteers rode  the  bellicose  bailiff  Farneley;  a 
bright  sword  (mere  des  toittes  armes)  unsheathed 
in   his  hand.      Much   to  the  dissatisfaction  of 
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his  son,  and  to  the  grievous  dolour  of  his  ex- 
cellent spouse,  the  worthy  Miles  had  deter- 
mined to  give  his  fellow-burgesses  assurance  that 
all  his  '  valiauncie'  was  not  ideal.  How  far  he 
might  have  been  acted  upon  by  a  private  notion, 
that  the  Scots  would  never  await  the  coming  of 
Hotspur  when  backed  by  due  force,  has  not  come 
clearly  down  to  us.  Enough,  that  upon  this  occa- 
sion, he  manfully  bestrode  his  easy-paced  nag, 
and  led  his  peculiar  batch  of  heroes  to  the  field. 
The  mayor,  De  Bulkham,  had  also  tasked  his  un- 
wieldly  person  with  a  coat  of  proof,  and  become 
Ajax  the  greater  to  a  similar  band  of  death- 
breathing  apprentices.  But,  reader,  if  thou  hast 
in  thine  eye  the  pale  and  stunted  artisan  of 
modern  cities,  we  must  remind  thee,  that  these 
were  lusty  strapping  fellows,  practised  in  hardy 
pastimes,  and  not  unused  to  enterprises  like  the 
present. 

And  was  our  gentle  and  lovelorn  squire,  young 
Raimond,  not  distinguishable  amidst  the  dancing 
pennons  and  waving  plumes  of  the  chivalry  ? — 
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Sure  he  was.     Amongst  the  many  braves  that 
circled  round   the   Warden,  none    bore    better 
figure.     His  firm  seat,  gallant  carriage,  and  fine 
mantge,  rather  than  commanding  outline  of  form, 
marked  him  for  applause.     Nor  did  a  cuirass  of 
them  all,  cover  a  heart  more  indifferent  to  the 
chances  of  the  coming  encounter ; — nor  a  breast 
more   likely   to   be   recklessly   presented   to    it. 
There   was,   however,   more   than   his   habitual 
courage  to  influence  this  disposition.     He  was  in 
that   sombre   fancy-sick   humov^^r,  which   so   oft 
besets'  desponding  swains,  making  them  consider 
existence  a  burden,   and  senseless   undiscerning 
mortals  hateful.     An  object  existed,  that,  in  pos- 
session, could  render  the  world  an  Arcadia,  and 
life  a  dream  of  transports  ;  but  removed — denied 
— eternally  shut  from  him — worse  than  a  void. 
The  words  of  the  demoiselle,  addressed  to  Sir 
Rafe,  within  his  hearing,  on  the  previous  event- 
ful evening,  admitted  the  existence  of  ties,  which, 
tightened,    condemned  him  to    despair.      Told 
too,   that   he   was   of  those   servi   natura   who 
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are  forbidden  under  any  circumstances  to  aspire, 
the  energies  which  would  otherwise  have  re- 
belled against  submission  were  benumbed.  This 
despicable  impression  (the  genius  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  loquitur)  had  in  some  measure 
yielded  to  recent  smiles  of  fortune,  when  the 
insulting  taunts  of  Neville  renewed  its  stamp. 
For,  notwithstanding  the  unbending  demeanour 
wherewith  he,  at  the  time,  rebutted  them,  it 
is  to  be  lamented,  that  he  did  not  hearken  with 
real  philosophy.  One  thing  braced  his  facul- 
ties and  rescued  him  from  torpidity.  It  was 
a  determination  to  recover  the  banner  he  had 
lost — that  is,  strictly,  Amisia''s  gift  attached-- 
or  to  throw  away  his  life,  in  a  romantic  effort 
after  it:  whicli  closing  event,  associated  as  it 
would  then  be  with  worship  of  herself,  he  had  a 
sad  pleasure  in  hoping,  must  gild  his  fate  in  her 
remembrance.  A  more  purpose-like  motive  also 
operated  to  fix  him  in  this  forlorn  aim.  In  a 
chance  interview  with  his  wellwisher.  Father  Noel, 
he  had  learnt  the  contingent  nature  of  the  posi- 
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tion  in  which  Sir  Rafe  de  Neville  had,  by  his 
vanity-imposed  engagement,  placed  himself  with 
regard  to  his  unwilling  betrothed.  The  incen- 
tive that  such  a  piece  of  knowledge  would  supply 
is  obvious :  it  shewed  him  the  possibility  of  im- 
peding, if  not  of  entirely  disqualifying,  addresses, 
whereof,  whatever  his  own  lot  might  be,  he  could 
not  endure  the  bare  imagination.  To  succeed,  it 
was  necessary  to  be  alert ;  watchful,  as  well  as 
bold;  for  though  desperate  valour  might  cut  a 
way  through  the  enemy,  promptitude  and  judg- 
ment must  enable  him  to  win  the  race  of  compe- 
tition. Thus  impelled,  whatever  might  be  the 
hue  of  his  internal  broodings,  Farneley's  outward 
avouchment  was  that  of  a  zealous  and  accom- 
plished man-at-arms. 

Nor  should  the  knight  of  Raby  be  overlooked 
in  the  array.  He  appeared  in  showy  harness, 
riding  a  stout  hackney ;  his  war-steed  led  behind 
him,  to  "be  ready,  untired,  when  it  was  time  to 
close  in  battle.  It  is  superfluous  to  say,  that  the 
same  views  that  animated  Raimond,  lent  nerve 
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to  him.  Moreover,  he  had  '  pawned  his  knightly 
Tirtue'  to  the  accomplishment.  Natural  enough 
it  was,  that  these  two  youths  should  scan  each 
other's  seeming,  when  accident  brought  them 
near ; — and  heedfuUy  they  did  so  ;  though  nei- 
ther wished  to  let  the  fact  be  observable. 

Besides  these,  our  desperately  embarked  Sir 
Eglamours,  other  aspirants,  less  distinguished  in 
the  foregoing  pages,  shook  abroad  their  plumes, 
avowing  similar  intentions ;  the  '  gentle'  Delaval 
and  the  Umfrevilles  having  the  most  forward 
claims  to  notice.  They,  indeed,  were  not  goaded 
on  by  equally  violent  passions,  but  found  incite- 
ment enough  in  having  heard  the  reprisal  in 
question  proposed  as  a  surpassing  achievement. 
The  standing  motto  of  their  order,  "  Me  pompa 
prove.vit  opei,''  expresses  sufficiently  the  impulse 
of  each. 

The  morning  advanced  clear  and  unclouded, 
and  the  eager  army  commenced  its  march  with 
the  buoyant  alacrity  which  a  fresh,  elastic  air  and 
smiling  sky  seldom  fails  to  infuse.     By  the  time 
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a  rising  ground,  about  three  miles  distant,  was 
attained,  the  sun  had  got  some  height  and  given, 
early  tokens  of  his  power.  From  this  eminence  an 
extensive  prospect  lay  before  them  ;  stretching  to 
the  very  foot  of  a  range  of  dark  hills  that  rise  about 
the  middle  of  Northumberland,  and  over  the  up- 
per lines  of  which  the  tops  of  the  still  higher  and 
further  Cheviots  could  be  distinguished.  This 
was  looking  in  a  direction  somewhat  northerly, 
but  the  attention  of  our  warriors  was  directed 
more  to  the  westward.  Towards  that  quarter,  a 
considerable  extent  of  country  was  also  visible ; 
and  over  it,  as  Hotspur  had  anticipated,  an  ac- 
cursed train  of  war's  worst  concomitants  could  be 
traced.  The  point  upon  which  the  enemy  were 
retreating  was  thus  made  sufficiently  certain; 
but  notwithstanding  that  many  miles  of  route 
were  commanded,  few  or  no  signs  of  their  actual 
presence  could  be  discovered.  Great  chagrin 
in  consequence  took  possession  of  the  English 
leaders. 

*'  Who  counselled  delay  ? ''   cried   the  disap- 
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pointed  Warden,  bitterly,  to  his  brother  and  others 
near  him.  "  Where  was  the  wisdom,  that  could 
fancy  these  outrakers  would  wait  lance  for  lance 
in  open  field  ?  Old  marchers  should  have  known 
better." 

^'  And  young  ones  have  been  less  easily  ruled," 
subjoined  De  Neville,  who  was  equally  and  less 
reasonably  fretted. 

'*  Ruled  !  "  iterated  Hotspur,  half-inclined  to 
vent  his  temper  on  the  impertinent.  "  I'd  have 
thee  chary,  lest — but  'slight  !  I  must  not  turn 
boy-queller,  to  give  my  foes  a  second  scoff. 
What  say  ye,  friends ;  think  ye,  these  Scots  have 
fairly  played  us  trip  and  away  ?" 

"  If  they  were  willing.  Sir  Harry,"  said  Sir 
Thomas  de  Grey,  "  methinks  they  cannot  in  the 
end.  Their  infantry  at  least  cannot  outmarch 
our  lances,  and  Douglas  will  scarcely  abandon  it, 
and  spoil,  to  us.  And  should  we  with  our  hoby- 
lers,  alone,  overtake  him — " 

"  Why  then  with  them  alone  we  will  cry 
whoop!   to  the  onset,"  forestalled  the  impatient 
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Percy.  "  Right,  man,  there  still  is  hope  for 
honour,  if  not  for  victory." 

"  Yet  did  not  the  Douglas  give  a  pledge  to 
bide  our  coming?"  observed  Sir  Ralph  Percy: 
"  my  faith  on  him  he  will  not  break  his  knightly 
word.'' 

"  He 's  craven  if  he  does  ;  and  so,  at  worst,  I 
have  a  pittance  of  revenge." 

"  You  shall  have  more,  Percy,"  said  the  saga- 
cious Grey.  •'  See  you  not  that  Douglas,  like  a 
cautious  captain  draws  to  his  own  frontier,  to 
avoid  beleaguerment.  He  would  not  have  the 
Earl  upon  his  back.  By  and  by,  he'll  choose  his 
gTound." 

' '  Heaven  send  him  the  best,  and  soon ;  I 
only  crave  to  be  within  a  bowshot  of  his  battle- 
front.  Ha ! — yes.  I  see  a  shimmering  in  the 
sunshine  yonder  afar.     Look  ! — edging  yon  bosky 

rise." 

At  a  very  remote  point  there  did,  indeed,  ap- 
pear a  glistening,  as  of  arms,  and  so  far  a  source 
of  satisfaction  was  opened  to  the  conferring  chiefs. 
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All  mstinctively  increased  their  pace ;  but  soon 
descending  into  lower  ground,  the  sight  was 
again  lost,  and  the  army  left  to  proceed,  upon 
the  encouraging  recollection  only. 

A  sultry  noon  came  on  and  passed;  leaving 
the  army  still  in  progress,  but  with  slower  and 
less  Hvely  passage.  Heat  and  fatigue  began  to 
tell  wofuUy  upon  these  heavily  girded  warriors. 
An  ordinary  day's  march  had  already  been  per- 
formed, and  the  regions  of  alternate  fell  and 
morass  which  divided  the  two  countries,  were 
approximating,  without  exhibiting  any  signs  of  a 
Scottish  embattlement.  Still  the  indefatigable 
Percy  was  unshaken  in  his  purpose,  and  could 
only  be  brought  to  consent  to  even  a  temporary 
halt,  by  the  promise  which  a  long  summer's 
evening  held  out ;  the  lagging  column  of  foot- 
men and  the  panting  horses  of  the  hobylers, 
however,  rendered  it  at  length  imperative. 

Amongst  those  whom  the  pace  and  weather 
most  severely  tried,  were  our  civic  Ajaxes,  the 
mayor  and  elder  Farneley.     Nor  did  they  suffer 
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with  silent  fortitude.  They  murmured,  having 
the  admitted  right  and  precedent  of  the  '  creak- 
ing wheel/ 

"  Some  men  must  have  ribs  of  proof,  as  well 
as  coats,  Master  Farneley,*"  said  De  Bulkham,  as 
he  reposed  upon  the  welcome  sward.  ''  Sure  to 
grace !  flesh  and  blood  was  never  made  for  this 
work." 

"  And  then  to  be  foiled  too ! ''  exclaimed  the 
bailiff,  willing  to  give  his  complaint  a  higher 
motive.  "  A  pize  on  these  runaway  tikes  that 
dare  not  abide  good  men's  blows !  We'll  get 
our  labour  for  our  pain's  pay ;  turn  tails  about 
whene''er  we  please."' 

"  If  s  not  unlikely,  master — an'  ye  get  no 
worse,"  observed  a  tall  bony  jackman,  with  an 
implied  sneer.  "  Natheless  there's  a  long  day 
to  wreak  wrack  in,  yet.'' 

"  Why,  meanest  thou  to  say,  gossip,"  queried 
the  perspiring  mayor,  "  that  it  lies  in  the  might 
of  man  to  stand  to  cut  and  foin  after  a  toil  Uke 
this  ?  'dsounds,  it  has  wasted  my  strength  as  a 
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thorough  draught  does  a  tallow-candle  !  No,  no, 
mate;  the  Warden  knows  better  how  to  bring 
men  to  field.  Twelve  hours'  rest,  and  then  we're 
up  again.'" 

"Ay,  and  Habby  safe  in  Liddesdale,  out  of 
all  ho  !"  retorted  the  other,  dissentingly.  "  That 

would  set  the  Warden  red-wode  sooner  than  a 
witch's  cantrip.  Make  up  your  minds,  sirs,  to 
prick  forward  within  the  running  of  a  glass ;  or, 
what  were  better,  hie  ye  home  again,  and  com- 
fort your  greeting  dames.  Ye're  ill  spared  from 
your  town  I'se  warrant,  but  here  ye'U  ne'er  be 
missed." 

"  Keep  thy  breath,  fellow,  to  wind  thy  swine- 
pipe,"  said  the  bailiff,  snapping  up  the  speaker 
angrily;  "  the  herd  may  learn  to  stray  whilst 
thou'rt  abroad.  We're  not  of  thy  lack-mannered 
company." 

ITie  rough  yeoman,  half  laughed,  half  scowled, 
but  left  the  two  doughty  burgesses  to  settle  the 
campaign  in  their  own  way.  In  this  both 
agreed  that  it  would  be  a  most  hazardous  and 
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headstrong  thing  in  Percy  to  invite  battle  with 
so  many  of  his  best  warriors  incapacitated  by 
past  exertion.  Nay,  they  proceeded  to  moot 
the  propriety  of  such  persons  as  had  ably  and 
manfully  discharged  their  duty  to  the  extent  of 
their  powers,  and  set  a  brilliant  example  to  otliers, 
retiring  from  an  arena  wherein  they  had  acted 
their  part.  Before,  however,  they  had  matured 
a  determination,  and  very  long  before  they  had 
enjoyed  the  quantum  of  repose  they  deemed 
reasonable,  the  trumpets  and  well-known  cry  of 
♦*  Monte''  called  them  to  the  march.  If  they  then 
ventured  to  hint  any  homeward  hankering  to  the 
good  men  and  true  who  owned  their  authority,  it 
was  certainly  scouted,  for  none  started  off  with  bet- 
ter will  than  the  roaring  blades  of  the  Newcastle. 
During  the  remainder  of  the  afternoon,  and 
although  evening  had  far  advanced,  the  over- 
tasked army  held  on  the  pursuit  with  unabated 
spirits  but  jaded  limbs.  From  step  to  step  ves- 
tiges appeared  and  incidents  occurred  to  denote 
the  previous  passage  of  the  foe,  but  the  undu- 
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lating  nature  of  the  coimtr)"  they  had  now  reached, 
denied  them  the  certain  assurance  of  vicinity, 
they  so  much  desired.  This,  however,  brought 
also  the  possibility  of  not  merely  pouncing  upon 
a  sudden  view,  but  of  coming,  at  a  moment,  into 
absolute  collision,  and  therefore  high  excitement 
helped  to  neutralize  the  effects  of  exertion. 

Anon,  traversing  the  heights  that  overlook 
Redesdale,  positive  information  was  received  that 
the  Scots  had  encamped  for  the  night  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  a  petty  brook  called  the  Otter; 
from  which  they  were  not  at  any  great  distance. 
As  is  always  the  case  in  long  marches  numbers 
had  straggled  behind,  but  to  the  bulk  present  the 
news  gave  fresh  energy. 

Hotspur  we  have  hitherto  seen  worried  by  un- 
welcome checks,  and  wincing  under  personal 
vexation;  he  nevertheless  possessed,  in  spite  of 
such  occasional  impetuosity,  the  essential  mate- 
rials of  a  renowned  leader.  Of  his  individual 
prowess  he  was  proud,  but  not  senseless  enough  to 
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confide  a  battle  wholly  to  it,  neglecting  other  pre- 
cautions. Above  all,  he  was  not  one  of  those  effer- 
vescing heroes  (God  save  the  mark  !)  who  deem 
themselves  marvellously  energetic  because  they 
order  impossibilities,  bustle,  rage,  and  raise  a 
turmoil  round  their  own  persons.  His  mandates 
were  brief,  perchance  imperative,  yet  always  in- 
telligibly distinct ;  always  springing  from  a  clearly 
understood  motive.  In  whatever  he  commanded, 
he  could,  and  mostly  did,  point  the  way  to  execu- 
tion. His  only  fault  was  in  daring  too  much ;  and 
this  fault  was  unfortunately  prominent  on  this  oc- 
casion. To  engage,  as  he  designed,  on  the  instant 
was,  under  the  circumstances,  a  headstrong  act ; 
but  the  fever  of  his  blood  made  him  deaf  to  re- 
monstrances ;  the  which  were  not  wanting.  Saving 
that,  he  now  displayed  all  the  qualities  of  an  inde- 
fatigable and  competent  warrior.  He  rode  along 
the  extended  column,  causing  the  different  bands 
to  close  up,  and  take  the  compact  order  of  prepa- 
ration.   Stragglers  he  urged  to  their  ranks,  some- 
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times  by  cheering,  sometimes  by  shaming  them. 
Every  where  his  bluff,  well-timed  sallies  scat- 
tered the  fire  of  encouragement. 

But,  in  final  justice,  it  must  be  observed,  that 
the  valiant  Percy  was  not  strictly  v/ithout  a  gene- 
rafs  object  in  precipitating  the  attack,  on  which 
we  find  him  resolved.  There  was  the  chance  of 
surprising  the  Scots  in  their  camp,  or,  at  least,  of 
fallinsc  on  them  at  disadvantaj^e  ;  and  so  of  in- 
fiictinij  a  more  sio^nal  and  exterminatino:  lesson. 

With  serried  files,  and  in  silent  caution,  the 
Northumbrians  now  continued  to  diminish  the 
brief  space  which  divided  them  from  their  bale- 
fulLv  familiar  adversaries. 
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CHAPTER  XL 


Said  he  young  Harry  Percy's  spur  was  cold  ? 

Second  Part  of  Henry  IV. 


A  DUSKY  twilight,  as  yet  indifferently  assisted 
by  the  beams  of  the  just  rising  moon  wrapped  the 
brown  moors  of  Redesdale  in  partial  folds  of 
obscurity,  when  the  English,  from  a  patch  of 
elevated  ground,  became  able  to  discern  the  en- 
campment of  the  Douglas's  army.  They  per- 
ceived at  once,  what  was  the  fact,  namely,  that 
the  Scots  had  sat  down  before  a  little  fortalice, 
called  the  castle  of  Otterbourne,  standing  near 
the  Rede ;  to  which  mountain  stream  the  Otter 
is  an  insignificant  tributary ;  but  whether  it  had 
surrendered  to  them,  or  still  held  out,  could  not 
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be  ascertained.  At  any  rate  there  was  the  enemy, 
and  the  ardent  desire  for  combat  was  no  longer 
likely  to  be  balked. 

Redoubling  the  celerity  of  their  advance,  the 
English,  filing  along  the  margin  of  the  Rede, 
arrived  so  near  the  Scottish  tents  as  almost  to 
give  them  a  hope  of  making  infall  before  their 
occupants  were  in  fit  state  to  receive  them ;  an 
event  scarcely  conceivable,  as  they  could  not  be 
supposed  ignorant  of  the  dangerous  proximity  of 
the  Enghsh  forces. 

'*  Does  the  Douglas  mean  to  brave  us  by  this 
shew  of  seeming  carelessness?"  observed  Hotspur 
to  some  around  him ;"  or  is  it  that  the  drowsy 
herd  he  rules  haivng  been  overdriven,  lies  snoring 
on  the  turf,  watchers  and  all  ?" 

"  By  my  fay  !  I  can  hardly  guess,  Percy,"  re- 
plied De  Grey  ;  "  but  this  I  trow,  'twere  no  more 
than  policy  to  give  our  own  wearied  followers 
leave  to  stretch  themselves  in  correspondent  sort ; 
otherwise,  tardy  as  these  sleepers  may  be  in  stir-* 
ring,  they'll  spring  at  last  too  lusty  for  us." 
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"  Pooh  !  the  sounds  they  presently  shall  wmk 
and  start  at,  will  stupify  their  waking  senses." 

"  They  wake  already,"'  remarked  the  young 
Fitzhugh,  as  a  peal  of  shouts  rose  upon  the 
night  breeze,  which  had  hitherto  only  been 
broken  by  the  flapping  of  pennons.  "  Hear  how 
thev  bay  and  howl.     I  marvel  wherefore  ! "" 

"  Mayhap  to  see  the  symbol  of  our  house, 
scaling  the  sky,"  said  Sir  Ralph  Percy,  pointing 
to  the  crescent  moon,  which  had  just  then  mas- 
tered a  pile  of  clouds.  "  '  Tis  the  common  na- 
ture of  envious  curs  and  wolfish  prowlers  to 
offer  such  salute  to  brightness."*"* 

"  The  Douglas  would  better  prove  his  title  to 
command,  did  he  extend  his  battle  in  front  of  an 
open  camp,  than  keep  his  lances  pent  amongst 
its  lumber,"  criticised  the  Heron. 

''  That  be  his  dole,  Sir  William,"  rejoined 
Hotspur ;   "let  us  bring  it  swith  upon  him." 

Sir  Henry  then  issued  orders  along  the  column 
of  his  troops,  to  close  up,  and  prepare  at  the  first 
signal  to  pour  the  onslaught.    Meanwhile  the  Scots 
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continued  unaccountably  hidden  behind  the  tents, 
rude  bough-huts,  wains,  and  other  baggage 
which  formed  the  body  of  their  irregular  camp, 
giving  no  indications  of  hostile  alertness  beyond 
what  might  be  presumed  from  the  hum  of  general 
motion  which  could  be  heard,  and  the  some- 
what exaggerated  shouting  wherewith  a  few  who 
made  themselves  visible  hailed  the  approach  of 
their  assailants. 

Eagerly  did  Hotspur  examine  the  grove  of 
objects,  mostly  inanimate,  lying  before  him  ;  with 
a  will  to  choose  the  point  upon  which  he  should 
direct  his  own  course,  but  without  detecting  the 
post  of  those  ensigns  that  would  have  determined 
his  choice.  De  Neville,  and  the  esquire  Farneley 
with  equal  interest  made  the  scrutiny,  and  with 
the  same  fortune. 

"  Pennons  advance!"  at  length  cried  Hot- 
spur. "  Marchmen  !  to  the  onset !"  Breaking 
away,  like  a  torrent  suddenly  [undammed,  the 
Northumbrian  army  rushed  forward,  and  beating 
down  in  an  instant  the  feeble  opposition  offered, 
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penetrated  the  Scottish  camp  in  every  direction. 
Then,  and  not  till  then,  the  policy  of  the  inva- 
ders became  developed. 

At  the  first  advertisement  of  assault  in  prospect, 
the  Scots,  abandoning  their  camp  to  grooms  and 
horseboys,  had  taken  an  undetected  circuit,  with 
a  view  to  falling  upon  the  Enghsh  flank.  This 
they  achieved  so  far,  that  when  the  assailants 
were  fairly  entangled  amidst  the  baggage  and 
encumbrances,  they  appeared  ready  to  seize  the 
expected  advantage. 

Raimond  Farneley  was  one  of  the  earliest  to  catch 
sight  of  the  impending  storm.  It  came  on  in  impos- 
ing character.  Displayed  bya  flood  of  moonlight, 
the  Caledonian  power  in  full  battalia  presented 
itself,  advancing  with  rapid  force  to  the  attack. 
Bold  as  he  was,  the  spectacle  of  such  a  formid- 
able and  compact  body,  pressing  forward  with 
all  the  confidence  of  anticipated  victory — making 
the  very  ground  shake  beneath  its  heavy  passage, 
and  the  quiet  night-air  ring  with  wild  cries,  he 
felt    momentarily    dismayed.      But    he    fought 
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under  a  leader  as  quick  to  discover  the  perilous 
risitation  as  himself,  and  to  whom  dismay,  for 
any  cause,  was  a  feeling  unknown.  Danger  was 
to  him  delight,  and  the  shape  in  which  it  now- 
threatened  did  but  rouse  his  energies. 

"  Ho,  mates  ho ! "  he  shouted,  making  his 
deep  but  sonorous  voice  audible  above  the  gene- 
ral din.  "  The  foe's  main  battle's  on  our  right ! 
Knights  !  look  to  your  pennons  ! — serry  spears, 
serry  !  change  front.  The  knaves  think  they've 
limed  us ;  we  must  speak  them  a  rough  nay-say. 
What  prickers  are  those  that  loiter  'mong  the 
spoil  ? — dalesmen,  I  warrant — up,  up,  and  take 
your  ground,  ye  landraking  rogues  I  is  this  a  time 
for  pilfering  ? 

By  prodigious  efforts,  in  which  he  was  well 
seconded  by  other  leaders,  he  succeeded  in 
bringing  his  force  into  hasty  alignment  against 
the  nearing  charge.  This  done,  or  rather  the 
moment  it  appeared  in  a  fair  way  to  be  done,  he 
spurred  out  beyond  the  foremost  ranks. 

"  We  will  not  let  our  horses  cool,  my  hearts  !** 
k2 
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he  exclaimed.  "Forward  to  the  meeting! — 
upon  'em  ! — St.  George  for  England !  and 
Esperance  for  Percy  ! " 

He  appealed  to  boiling  blood.  At  the  words, 
the  English  chivalry  dashed  on  amain,  and  ere  a 
fresh  breath  could  be  drawn  the  rival  hosts  closed 
with  a  shock  awfully  tremendous.  In  a  few 
moments  more  every  arm,  of  horse  and  foot,  on 
either  side,  was  engaged  in  the  strife. 

A  fight,  the  most  inveterate,  sanguinary,  and 
prolonged  which  the  history  of  ages,  rife  in  such 
events,  has  handed  down  to  us,  ensued.  Order 
or  arrangement  of  action,  there  was  none.  Some- 
times, the  murderous  iron-wave  surged  tumul- 
tuously  one  way,  then  rolled  heavily  back  the 
other,  marking  at  each  flow  rather  the  indomi- 
table spirit  of  the  struggle,  than  any  change  in 
its  fortune.  The  war-cries,  at  the  beginning 
frequent  and  piercing,  gradually  became  less 
often  iterated,  and  then,  in  tones  hoarse  and  in- 
distinct. Several,  which  erst  had  waked  the 
echoes,  sunk  altogether,  leaving  the  unhappy  fate 
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of  their  owners  to  be  sadly  inferred.  But  the  rain 
of  blows — the  clash  and  clang  of  steel,  increased 
rather  than  diminished,  and  yells,  not  of  defiance 
but  of  suffering,  began  more  to  afflict  the  ear. 
The  bright  moon,  now  high  in  the  heavens, 
threw  a  pale  radiance  over  the  fearful  scene,  ren- 
dering the  horrible  flashings  of  bill,  brand,  and 
battle-axe,  but  too  distinct,  as  they  swung  and 
circled  above  the  eddying  throng.  The  whole 
contrasted  strongly  and  strangely  with  the  hour, 
and  the  wild  stillness  of  the  neighbouring  hills. 

The  slogan  of  the  Douglas,  a  sound  which 
usually  repelled  and  diverted  elsewhere  the  tide  of 
ordinary  adversaries, was  the  breath  of  attraction  to 
at  least  three  desperate  warriors  on  this  eventful 
evening.  Need  we  say  that  the  foremost  of  these, 
and  he  who  hacked  and  clove  a  path  for  his 
fellow-braves,  was  the  invincible  Hotspur.  The 
planet  of  his  house  literally  and  figuratively  as- 
cendant, eventfully  rewarded  efforts  memorialised 
in  gouts  of  Scottish  blood :    for,  gaining  a  tem- 
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porary  vantage-ground,  he  saw  its  beams  kissing 
the  white  outline  of  the  Brabant-lion — his  cap- 
tured insignia — streaming  in  the  wind  above  the 
heads  of  a  knot  of  Scots.  To  behold,  and  to 
make  his  destrier  bound,  through  all  intervention 
tov,'ards  it,  was  one  act.  Doughty  indeed  must 
that  enemy  have  been  who  could  have  withstood 
the  more  than  mortal  power  that  nerved  him. 

Raimond  Farneley  and  De  Neville  were  both 
in  his  rear,  and  simultaneously  saw  his  object : 
saw  him  lop  away,  as  a  woodman  clears  a  copse, 
the  weak  branches  of  resistance  offered  to  his 
career,  with  mingled  sensations.  The  first 
could  not  help  feeling  pride  in  the  prowess  of  his 
lord,  even  though  forestalled  by  it  in  a  darling 
desire  :  the  last,  looked  on  with  envy  indeed,  but 
also  with  a  sort  of  satisfaction  that  the  prize  was 
about  to  be  won  by  a  competitor  so  pre-eminent, 
and  one  he  did  not,  in  a  certain  sense,  regard  as 
an  obnoxious  rival. 

It  icas  won.     The  hapless  esquire,  Glendon- 
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win,  to  whom  the  unlucky  honour  of  bearing  the 
trophy  had  been  committed,  gave  up  life  and 
trust  together. 

"  Ha-hah  !  a  rescue  !  a  rescue  !"  shouted  Hot- 
spur exultingly  waving  his  recovered  banner 
in  the  air.  "  The  Percv,  for  himself! — What 
Scot  dares  the  Percy  ?" 

"  I — the  Douo^las !"  rose  in  answer  from  a 
little  distance,  and  with  the  defiance,'  the  furious 
utterer  could  be  seen  working  through  the  press 
to  back  it. 

The  parties  here  being  in  the  very  centre  of 
the  mtlte^  a  dire  confusion  reigned  around,  and 
blows  were  dealing  so  fast  and  indiscriminately 
that  each  man's  constant  care  was  necessarily  that 
of  his  own  head.  Farneley  desperately  tasked 
at  the  moment  by  a  huge  Lothian  man-at-arms, 
found  exclusive  employment  most  unpropitiously 
for  the  juncture. 

"  Farneley,  my  bold  esquire,"  cried  Hotspur, 
snatching  a  hurried  look  about,  before  springing 
to  meet  the  Douglas.    "  Where  art  thou  .^"  There 
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was  no  response.  "  Ha  !  De  Neville  !  (recog- 
nising the  young  knight)  thou  art  well  at  call. 
There  is  the  toy  you  covet ;  keep  it  as  thy  love 
dictates — I  care  not  for  it  now,  and  must  have 
free  hands.     Douglas,  have  at  thee!" 

Thus  speaking,  he  threw  to  De  Neville  the 
banner  he  had  just  regained,  and  urged  on  to  a 
collision  with  his  raging  foe. 

Raimond  dismissed  to  earth  his  personal  op- 
ponent barely  in  time  to  note,  with  a  bitter  pang 
of  disappointment,  the  above  transfer.  He  felt 
as  if  the  genius  which  had  guided  and  sustained 
him  hitherto,  had  wilfully  deserted  him:  but 
the  soul  of  a  warrior — the  inflamed  blood  of  man- 
hood still  lent  him  the,  now  as  it  were  mecha- 
nical, impulse  of  conduct.  He  spurred  vengefully 
after  his  lord,  to  the  place  where  Douglas,  Swinton, 
Lundie,  and  other  famous  Scottish  lances  created 
a  whirlpool  amidst  the  billows  of  the  conflict. 

"  Esperance  !  esperance  !"  repeated  Hotspur, 
riding  at  the  Liddlesdale  thane  with  a  force 
that  overthrew  an  esquire,  man  and  horse,  who 
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chanced  to  impede  his  career.      ^'  This  hour's 
worth  a  life-time  ! " 

"  It  shall  end  that  of  one  of  us,'*  bellowed  the 
Douglas. 

"  Thine — and  this  for  it,"  retorted  Percy, 
driving  the  point  of  his  lance  with  such  amazing 
force  as  to  pierce  through  Douglas's  shield  and 
even  penetrate  his  hauberk. 

The  Scot  bent  backward  to  his  crupper  with 
the  might  of  the  thrust,  but  ere  Hotspur,  quit- 
ting his  entangled  lance,  could  pursue  advantage 
with  his  mace,  Lundie  and  Swinton  fell  upon 
him.  From  their  assault  Farneley  and  stout 
"Roger  Widdrington  only  freed  him  in  time  to 
encounter  a  maddened  plunge  from  the  wounded 
Douglas,  again  righted  in  his  stirrups. 

Hotly  as  the  red  demon  of  war  had  all  along 
rioted  in  the  field,  it  remained  for  him  on  this 
spot  to  bring  his  revel  to  its  acme.  The  battle 
here  thickened,  and  the  flight  of  blows  accumu- 
lated to  such  a  degree  as  to  defy  any  attempt  at 
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detail.  Horses  reeled,  riders  sunk,  helmets 
crashed.  Gory  clods  torn  from  the  heel-ploughed 
ground,  bounded  aloft,  and  an  almost  spray  of 
sprinkling  blood  flew  about  the  faces  of  the  com- 
batants. 

"  And  many  a  horse  ran  masterless, 
And  many  a  comely  cheek  was  pale." 

Several  times  Percy  and  the  Douglas,  sundered 
by  the  rolling  tide,  were  compelled  to  waste  their 
unrivalled  prowess  upon  meaner  heads.  Here  we 
might  tell  of  approved  men  of  both  countries 
slain,  but  must  be  content  exclusively  to  name 
poor  Delaval,  who,  emulous  in  the  same  race  with 
Neville  and  Farneley,  faced  the  hazards  of  this 
spot,  and  fell. 

Space  and  verge  enlarging,  in  obedience  to 
a  lethal  weird,  the  opposed  chiefs — the  two  great 
spirits  of  the  hour — renewed  with  direful  pro- 
mise of  decision,  the  wager  of  then-  mortal 
bodies. 

"I'll  live  to  slay  thee,  yet,  boy  Warden!'' 
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cried  Douglas,  desperately  disguising  the  effects 
of  a  second  wound.  *•  Esperance  shall  sicken  on 
this  heath." 

''It  tells  me  not,"  replied  the  other  briefly  ; 
his  menacer's  assault  requiring  other  than  wordy 
answer. 

Each  then  fought  with  his  long  two-handed 
sword  ;  for  Percy's  mace  had  been  severed  in  his 
grasp.  Their  arms,  which  nothing  'but  the 
strong  passion  of  their  souls  could  have  kept  so 
long  untired,  rose  and  fell  in  unfriendly  concert ; 
until  Douglas  causing  his  destrier  to  make  a 
demi-volte,  wherefrom  that  of  Percy  unavoidably 
swerved,  discharged  with  all  his  pith  a  blow 
which  sheered  the  pauldron  from  the  other's 
shoulder.  In  the  act  he  overstrained  his  reach, 
and  purchased  a  return  that,  while  a  trenchant 
proved  a  parting  one.  Percy  saw  his  valiant  an- 
tagonist bowed  to  his  horse"'s  neck  under  the  stroke, 
and  saw  no  more  of  its  effects,  or  of  him  on  whom 
they  told;   for  a  fresh  sway  of  the  battling  ranks 
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and  his  own  ardour  carried  him  immediately  after 
into  a  further  mass  of  the  enemy. 

But  the  ^  doughty'  Douglas  had  received  his 
death.  Sinking  from  his  steed,  he  rolled  to  the 
earth,  and  was  only  saved  from  trampling  hoofs 
by  the  devoted  exertions  of  his  faithful  chaplain 
Lundie  and  one  or  two  others.  They  raised 
him ;  but  it  was  only  to  receive  his  dying 
exhortation. 

"  I  die  like  my  forefathers,'*  gasped  out  the 
expiring  hero,  *'  on  a  field  of  battle,  not  on  a  bed 
of  sickness.  Conceal  my  death,  defend  my  stand- 
ard, and  avenge  my  fall.  It  is  an  old  proverb 
that  a  dead  man  shall  win  a  field.  I  hope  it  will 
be  accomplished  this  night."  "^ 

We  stay  not  to  paint  the  grief  of  those  who 
listened  to  this  manly  speech,  but  proceed  to 
glance  over  the  remaining  features  of  this  hard- 
stricken  action. 

The  wish  of  Douglas  to  have  his  fate  concealed 

*  These  are  the  precise  words  recorded  in  the  old  chroniclas. 
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from  his  followers  was  as  far  as  possible  observed. 
No  lull  of  the  war-tempest  succeeded  ;  save  that 
which  arose  from  the  diminished  numbers  and 
exhausted  bodies  of  the  living  elements.  Victory 
seemed  equidistant  from  the  clutch  of  both  na- 
tions. Indeed,  the  men  of  each  were  so  inter- 
mingled, and  so  obstinate  in  fight,  that  it  appeared 
the  triumph  of  the  one  side,  could  only  be  achieved 
by  the  utter  extermination  of  the  other.  Gra- 
dually, however,  signs  of  subsiding  battle  began 
to  manifest  themselves.  The  troops  pursuing 
various  bursts  of  ardour  had  scattered  widely. 
Some  had  drawn  off  in  bodies,  not  shrinking  from 
the  strife,  but  convinced  of  the  inutility  of  main- 
taining it.  Upon  the  English  the  unprece- 
dented toils  of  the  day  had  borne  peculiarly 
hard.  Numbers  of  them  dropped  from  sheer 
fatigue  amongst  the  heather,  and  others  strove 
vainly  to  drag  their  worn-out  frames  beyond  the 
range  of  injury.  From  the  same  cause  many 
knights  and  esquires  of  name,  mounted  on  steeds 
which  could  no  longer  bear  their  weight,  were 
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compelled  individually  to  yield  themselves  pri- 
soners to  less  tired  Scots.  Notwithstanding  all 
this,  it  was  long  ere  the  battle  entirely  ceased. 
Here  and  there,  in  different  parts  of  the  plain, 
the  fresher  or  stouter  vvarriors  singled  out  oppo- 
nents, or  shocked  in  mobbing  groups  ;  and  still 
some  border  slogan,  or  such  cries  as  "  Stand  to 
it,  Liddesdale  ! " — fight  for  Tynedale  !"  marked 
the  stubborn  spirit  that  prevailed. 

To  pronounce  distinctly  on  the  final  issue  of 
this  severe  battle,  is  rendered  wellnigh  impos- 
sible by  the  diverse  statements  history  has 
handed  to  us.  The  English  liistorians  claim 
the  victory  for  their  countrymen,  and  attribute 
the  circumstance  of  the  Scots  having  kept  their 
ground  to  reinforcements  received  at  the  close 
of  the  struggle.  Those  of  the  latter  nation 
seizing  exclusively  the  testimony  of  Froissart,  as- 
sert the  contrary.  On  one  point  of  record,  how- 
ever, they  all  agree,  and  that  is,  the  obstinate 
unflinching  manhood  which  characterized  its  du- 
ration. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 


"  The  pale  moon,  sickening,  wraps  Ler  face 
In  clouds,  and  unyoked  midnight 
Dims  the  eye  of  strife ;  scattering  confusion. 
Superfluous  fall  the  dews  where  ruddy  rain 
Has  drenched  the  sward." 


Amongst  the  many  brave  warriors,  who,  op- 
pressed by  fatigue,  confused  by  the  night,  and 
divided  from  companions,  traversed  uncertainly 
the  skirts  of  the  field,  was  Raimond  Farneley. 
He  had  followed  to  the  last  the  meteor  dart- 
ings  of  the  Lord  Warden  his  master,  but  at  length 
lost  trace,  from  the  failing  speed  of  his  horse,  in 
a  hot  pursuit  which  the  latter,  together  with  his 
brother  Sir  Ralph,  had  set  on  after  a  band  of 
Scots  that  gave  way  to  the  northward. 
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Finding  himself  alone,  he  drew  rein,  almost 
a  superfluous  act,  and  endeavoured  to  note  such 
sounds  and  signs  as  might  enable  him  properly 
to  shape  his  course.     He  listened  and  looked 
alike  in  vain.     The  battle,  it  was  obvious,  had 
drawn  to  a  close,  but  with  what  results  he  could 
not  divine.   One  thing,  however,  he  did  discern, 
and  that  was  the  ineligibility  of  his  present  po- 
sition;   it  being  decidedly  nearer  enemies  than 
friends.      Seeing  this,    and   proudly  conscious 
that  he  had  that  night  well  done  his  devoir  as  a 
leal  Marchnian,  he  determined  on  withdrawing 
to  a  greater  distance,  until  the  coming  morning, 
or  distinct  information   should  direct  his  pro- 
ceedings.    Choosino-  a  route   which  his  know- 
ledge  of  the  country  suggested  to  be  best,  he 
put  his  lagging  animal  in  motion  ;  but  eventually 
found  it  most  expedient  to  dismount  and  lead 
him  by  the  bridle. 

When  he  had  so  far  extricated  himself  from 
the  chance  of  hostile  rencounter  as  to  be  able  to 
plod  on  leisurely,  reflection  became  active,  and 
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its  character  wrought  bitter.  Sir  Rafe  Neville's 
chivalrous  vow,  and  the  contingencies  incidental 
to  it,  had  been  sufficiently  whispered  abroad. 
He  had  heard,  and  we  hope  may  be  excused 
having  with  heart  and  soul  prayed  for  its  non- 
fulfilment.  That  he  had  himself  inwardly  swore 
to  anticipate  him  in  the  exploit,  the  reader  is 
already  aware,  and  may  judge  his  chagrin  when 
the  hope  vanished ; — when  he  saw  the  yearned- 
for  trophy  fairly  in  the  other's  possession. 
True,  he  recollected,  that  another's  hand  had 
achieved  the  deed — but  what  then  ?  Still  would 
Sir  Rafe  have  the  envied  delight  of  returning 
to  his  mistress  graced  with  her  peril-bought  fa- 
vour. To  him  substantial  guerdon  would  accrue 
— her  hand.  The  behests  of  a  father,  the  im- 
portunity of  an  undeniably  gallant  lover,  and 
the  common  example  of  her  sex,  must,  he  felt 
assured,  impel  Amisia  to  extend  such  reward. 
The  conviction  made  him  miserable,  and  that 
misery  he  cherished  by  brooding  over  the  vividly- 
imagined  happiness  in  store  for  his  rival. 
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It  may  be  thought  that  our  esquire  exhibited 
little  filial  love  in  not  taking  present  concern  for 
the  fate  of  the  worthy  bailiff,  his  sire;  but  from 
such  a  charge  he  must  be  acquitted.  The  truth 
is,  he  knew  that  honest  Miles,  together  with 
most  others  of  his  quality,  had,  .from  necessity, 
fallen  out  of  the  march  long  before  the  foe  bad 
been  attacked  or  even  discovered.  Hence  he 
believed  him  safely  deposited  for  the  night  at 
some  resting-place  much  nearer  home. 

The  sky  clearing  considerably  as  he  urged  his 
tedious  wa}',  an  object  presented  itself,  occupy- 
ing the  track  he  intended  to  take,  and  demand- 
ing cautious  approach.  It  took  the  form  of  a 
man-at-arms ;  one  wandering  probably  in  the 
same  predicament  as  himself,  but  whether  friend 
or  foe  was  a  question.  Pondering  in  mind, 
whether  to  overtake  this  individual,  an  act  of 
hazard  in  his  situation,  or  to  drop  further  be- 
hind and  avoid  him,  he  ultimately  allowed  cer- 
tain indications  he  observed  to  recommend  the 
former.     The   stranger  drooped  and  vacillated 
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in  the  saddle  in  such  a  manner  as  to  proclaim 
that,  if  a  countryman,  he  lacked  assistance,  if 
a  Scot,  he  was  incapable  of  offence-  Accele- 
rating then  his  pace,  he  gained  upon  the  other's 
rear,  and  hailed  him  two  or  three  times  without 
receiving  any  answer.  At  length,  he  made  up 
alongside,  and  repeated  his  appeal  more  pal- 
pably. 

*'  Whoever  thou  art,"  then  replied  the 
wounded  man  in  faint  murmurs,  and  scarce 
making  an  effort  to  look  at  the  person  who  ac- 
costed him,  "  respect  my  condition.  If  thou  art 
a  Scot  I  must  needs  be  thy  prisoner." 

"  I  am  no  Scot,"  answered  Raimond,  much 
struck  by  the  voice,  ^'  and  if  I  were,  honour 
and  humanity  would  forbid  my  touching  thee 
save  with  the  hand  of  help." 

"  Succour  then  an  English  knight,  sore  stricken 
in  doing  service  to  this  ground,"  returned  the 
suffering  cavalier. 

"  Gracious  Heaven  !  I  should  know  thee  ! " 
exclaimed  Farneley,  scrutinizing  the  person  and 
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equipment  of  the  knight,  for  from  his  bending 
posture  he  could  not  see  his  face. 

"  Very  Uke,"  he  rejoined,  "  the  name  of  Rafe 
de  Neville  is  neither  unknown,  nor  his  presence 
rare  in  gatherings  of  the  March." 

"  The  knight  of  Raby  !  "  muttered  Farneley 
under  an  involuntary  impulse,  at  the  same  time 
searching  for  an  appendix  to  the  other's  arms, 
he  expected  but  feared  to  behold. 

"  Ay !  —  v^^herefore  that  tone  of  marvel  ?  '* 
demanded  Sir  Rafe,  querulously.  "  Didst  think 
he  was  more  than  mortal? — charmed  against 
the  chance  of  war?" 

"  Nay,  not  so.  Sir  Rafe.  But  when  last  I 
saw  thee,  thou  wert  proud  in  possession  of 
what  might  well  have  been  a  charm — though,  in 
sooth,  it  proved  not  such  to  me." 

"  To  thee  ! "  iterated  De  Neville,  '^  who,  and 
what  art  thou  ?  " 

"  'Tis  no  matter,"  replied  Raimond,  the  kind- 
ness of  his  nature  prompting  him  to  wave  re- 
current heart-burnings  at  such  a  moment.     "  I 
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am  one  who  is  willing  to  render  thee  the  aid 
thy  plight  requires.  Say,  is  there  aught  I  can 
on  the  instant  do  to  furnish  thee  relief?  if  not, 
rehnquish  to  me  thy  rein ;  I  see  a  light  before, 
whither  I  will  guide  thee  and  employ  what 
means  there  may  be  toward." 

"  No,  sir  squire,"  cried  De  Neville,  with  an 
energy  whereof  he  had  not  before  seemed  ca- 
pable ;  produced  by  his  having  now  discovered 
who  was  his  companion.  "  Leave  me,  seek 
asylum  for  thyself.  It  were  the  worst  part  of 
this  night's  ills  to  be  indebted  to  thy  hand,  li 
thou  would'st  really  serve  me,  'twill  in  a  mea- 
sure do'*t  to  quit  me  of  thy  sight.  Go  on,  or 
stay  behind." 

**  Neither,  De  Neville :  something  in  my  breast 
forbids,"  said  Farneley,  taking  the  rein  Sir  Rafe 
was  incapable  of  managing.  "  I  see  thee  no\N , 
but  as  a  fainting  countryman;  when  again  I 
meet  thee  in  thy  pride,  our  greeting  shall  be 
different." 
i    "  Let  it  be  now,  and  always  of  the  self-same 
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character,"  said  the  knight  ineffectually  striving 
to  draw  his  horse  aside.  "  Why  fasten  on  me 
thus  ?  "  he  continued,  in  a  burst  of  fretful  pas- 
sion, at  finding  his  weakness  so  great.  "  Wish 
you  to  glut  your  churlish  eyesight  with  a  noble 
gentleman's  extremity ;  or  dost  thou  covet  the 
reversion  of  that  luckless  emblem  whereof  you 
spoke;  which  neither  deserve,  because  neither 
could  retain.  If  the  last  wish  move  thee,  be 
content,  it  is  once  more  in  the  hands  of  those 
who  tore  it  first  from  thine." 

Spite  of  all  patriotic  feelings,  it  was  with 
more  pleasure  than  pain,  that  Farneley  drank  in 
this  petulant  effusion.  He  cursed  indeed  the 
fortune  that  so  befriended  the  Scots,  but  he  was 
made  of  human  clay,  and  could  not  view  with 
regret  an  incident  which  levelled  the  preten- 
sions  of  his  rival  to  a  less  incombatible  height. 

"  I  have  no  objects,  SirRafe,"  he  rejoined; 
**  but  those  becoming;  a  Christian  man  to  cherish. 
Natheless,  if  it  will  sooth  thy  spirit,  believe  that 
by  tending  thee  now,  I  mean  but  to  ensure  a 
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time  when  our  quarrel  can  be  put  to  mortal  ar- 
bitrement.  I  love  thee  not,  but  my  conscience 
shall  not  be  burdened  with  a  future  reproach." 

De  Neville  offered  no  further  resistance,  and 
Farneley,  Ihrowing  the  bridle  of  his  own  horse 
over  his  arm,  led  on  that  of  the  other ;  whom  he 
found  it  necessary  more  than  once  to  support 
from  fallino;  out  of  the  saddle. 

The  light  to  which  the  esquire  directed  his 
steps,  appeared  in  a  hollow^,  and  from  its  red 
sullen  glare  might  be  supposed  to  arise  from  a 
peat  fire  in  the  open  air.  Near  it  stood  a  mud- 
built  hut,  seemingly  such  as  the  herdsmen  fre- 
quently built  for  purposes  of  temporary  shelter, 
as  several  head  of  cattle  could  be  seen  grazing 
near.  Raimond  readily  assigned  it  this  cha- 
racter, and  further,  not  unnaturally,  sui*mised  that 
the  troubled  state  of  the  surrounding  country 
might  be  the  cause  of  the  unusual  night-watch. 
With  these  conclusions  he  did  not  scruple  to 
approach  the  spot  closely ;  nor  was  it  until  he 
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had  been  seen  and  hailed  by  a  man  who  started 
up  from  beside  the  fire,  that  he  had  reason  to 
entertain  other  opinions.  Then,  indeed,  the 
sudden  elevation  of  other  shadowy  figures,  and 
a  late-caught  glimpse  of  what  he  now  saw  to  be 
a  group  of  horses  tethered,  altered  his  thought. 
It  was  more  than  possible,  he  had  stumbled 
into  imminent  danger,  but  the  die  w^as  cast, 
and  there  existed  no  alternative. 

*^  Whoe"*er  comes  there  had  best  find  a  tongue, 
if  he  wouldn''t  have  his  noddle  notched  with  a 
swith-flying  shaft,'*  bellowed  the  original  chal- 
lenger, after  his  first  call  had  been  disregarded. 
The  accents  Farneley  was  happy  to  remark 
were  English. 

"  A  friend  comes,"  he  answered,  "  and  with 
a  will  to  claim  friendly  welcome." 

"  Make  up  then,  and  let  us  take  toll  of  thy 
news  and  quality,"  was  the  reply. 

The  esquire  accordingly  advanced,  and  was 
incontinently   environed   by  a    knot  of  gaunt 
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bony  fellows,  all  in  plate  coats  and  bearing  ex- 
ternal distinctions.  He  was  at  no  loss  to  recog- 
nise as  those  of  a  band  of  free  prickers. 

*'  Fair  friends,"  said  he,  "  since  ye  are  not,  as 
I  feared  ye  might  be,  visitors  from  beyond  tlie 
border,  I  hope  I  may  bespeak  your  good  offices 
for  a  knight  of  family,  here  by  my  side,  who  has 
been  sorely  wounded  to-night." 

*'  Ha !  then  there  has  been  bang  and  brunt 
abroad?"  hastily  interrupted  a  tall  pricker; — 
*^  where  lay  the  stoure?" 

"  Down  by  the  Otter-bourne,  and  many  a  widow 
\w\\\  bewail  it !  But  prithee  assist  this  gentle- 
man ;  his  case  is  urgent.  For  myself,  a  cogue 
of  water  and  a  seat  by  your  fire  will  suffice." 

"  Mates,  look  to  tlie  forfoughten  knight," 
directed  he  who  assumed  the  chief.  *^  And  thou. 
Master  Raimond  Farneley,"  he  proceeded, "  try  if 
thou  canst  bemindthee  of  one  of  thine  own  blood, 
who  is  right  glad  to  see  thee  safe,  and  sound  in 
limb,  after  this  same  splore.  Rest  thee,  boy,  rest 
thee ;  ray  gossips  will  regard  thy  comrade." 

VOL.  ill.  L 
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"  Dear  uncle,  thou  art  ever  cast  in  my  way 
when  I  most  truly  need  thee.  Gramercy !  I 
will  take  thy  counsel  all  anon." 

"  And  how  sped  the  field — old  England  upper- 
most I  trust  ?***  queried  Hugh. 

"  Ffaith,  uncle,  'twas  such  a  field  as  this 
border,  with  all  its  long  tale  of  wars,  did  never 
witness.  Scant  boast  is  there  for  either  side ; 
save  that,  or  I  am  much  mista'en,  the  Douglas 
will  trouble  us  no  more." 

"Slain?" 

"  By  bold  Hotspur;  whom  I  could  pra}^  may 
be  himself  preserved." 

*'  Jewel  of  lances  !  Out  on  the  bootless 
errand  that  has  choused  me  of  my  share  in  a 
fight  so  manly  !  Hugh  of  Hawden ! — Hugh  of 
Hawden  !  thou  hast  been  twice  astray  within 
this  day  and  night.  Yet,  how  could  better  luck 
attend  a  chase  set  afoot  by  one  woman  and 
made  after  another." 

"  Why,  how  was  that,  bluff  Hugh  ?  I  do 
remember  thou  didst  promise  old  Sir  John  of 
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Coupland,  that  thy  arm  and  menyie  should  be 
forthcoming  to  swell  the  Warden's  power.  Of  a 
truth,  I  looked  for  thee  amongst  our  spears."*"* 

"  Well,  old  De  Coupland,  at  least,  may  not 
fault  me  if  I  have  failed  in  my  word.  I  did  my- 
self a  despite — and  'twas  for  his  sake." 

"  Say  you  so — and  a  woman  concenied  ?  This 
interests  me,  uncle ;  unfold  the  matter  of  it. 
But  stay  a  trice,  whilst  I  see  how  health  fares 
with  this  poor  gentleman." 

The  esquire  accordingly  betook  himself  to 
overlook  and  assist  the  operations  of  the  prickers 
encraoed  in  ministeiino;  to  the  ease  of  Sir  Rafo. 
Xordid  he  cease  the  cares  which  a  hio'h  sense  of 
chivalric  duty,  as  well  as  natural  benevolence, 
prompted,  until  he  had  seen  the  knight's  wounds, 
stanched  in  the  best  way  a  limited  provision 
allowed.  Then  he  resumed  his  conversation 
with  his  relative,  and  elicited  details  which  the 
reader's  memory  may  enable  him  to  understand 
in  continuation. 

Dame  Croudace  had  been  faithful  to  her  t  yst. 
l2 
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During  the  preceding  night  she  had  contrived 
to  transmit  to  Hugh  the  information  he  wanted, 
coupled  with  advice  that  he  should,  if  in  power, 
surprise  the  Scots  at  her  hostel  before  their  de- 
parture in  the  morning.  This  he  planned  to  do ; 
but  partly  owing  to  a  tardy  muster  of  his  men, 
and  partly  to  the  extremely  early  movements  of 
the  indefatigable  Ormiston,  he  arrived  there  too 
late.  The  demoiselle  Arnecliffe,  he  then  learned, 
had  been  forcibly  carried  to  horse,  bound  in  the 
saddle,  and  borne  away  at  a  rapid  canter,  fol- 
lowed by  the  whole  party,  except  Snifbodle, 
who  had  taken  himself  privately  off,  alone.  Per- 
suaded by  his  own  good  will,  and  incited  by  the 
hostess  Deborah,  who  afforded  some  vague 
directions,  Hugh  commenced  a  pursuit.  This 
he  maintained  for  many  hours,  with  more  zeal 
than  success.  For  a  time,  he  caught  such  ad- 
vice as  encouraged  him  onward ;  but  eventually 
entering  a  wild  and  thinly-peopled  district,  these 
failed :  the  absence  too  of  any  regular  high- 
way which  he  could  fix  on  as  a  plausible  route, 
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baffled  him.  Still  he  fancied  he  could  so  suf- 
ficiently guess  the  broad  line  of  flight  likely 
to  be  taken,  that  by  sending  outscourers  to  top 
the  many  hills  on  either  side  of  his  course,  he 
might  in  the  end  get  gaze  of  his  game.  In  this 
way  he  was  led  on,  till  tired,  hungry,  and  dis- 
heartened by  utter  incertitude,  he  became  fain 
to  give  up  the  attempt.  Returning  leisurely 
homeward,  he  had  very  nearly  come  in  contact 
with  the  Scottish  army  on  their  retreat;  from 
which  cause  he  finally  found  it  expedient  to 
bivouac  for  the  night  at  the  accommodating  place 
where  Raimond  aroused  him. 

"  By  mine  honour,  good  uncle !"  observed  the 
last-named  party,  when  Hugh  had  done  his 
story — "  thou  should'st  have  been  a  sworn  bro- 
ther of  chivalry,  rather  than  a  wandering  dales- 
man. A  quest  like  that  thou  hast  thus  ridden 
on,  needed  but  happy  issue  to  have  been  deemed 
a  gest  for  the  round  table.'* 

''  And  lacking  that,  as  it  does,"  said  Hugh, 
"  I  suppose  'twill  be  a  jest  for  other  tables.  I 
shall  not  care  to  boast  on't." 
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.  "  But  I  shall,  and  so  shall  my  father ;  since 
it  approves  our  kindred.  The  abduction  of  this 
demoiselle  has  touched  Sir  John  most  nearly :  I 
myself  would  give  ten  years  of  lusty  life  to  be 
tlie  man  who  should  restore  her  to  him  pure 
in  honour." 

*'  Marry !  that's  much.  Here,  boy,  you  out- 
stretch me.  I  Avilled  a  kindness  to  the  old 
knight,  but  I  doubt  if  it  would  carry  me  that 
far.  I  may  not  be  so  lavish  of  my  lusty  years — 
they  wax  fewer. 

"  Thou  art  lavish  in  bold  ventures,  uncle, 
which  leans  thereto.  Would  they  were  all  of 
this  last  sort !" 

"  Tush !  that  would  never  tally.  Such  plis- 
kies  now  and  then  profit  well  enough  with  us 
light-living  wights,  as  they  serve  to  keep  us  in 
some  odour  with  the  baronage ;  but  the  like 
always,  would  leave  our  nags  lean  and  our 
kail-broth  fatherless." 

''  Come,  come,  kinsman,  I  will  not  hear  thee 
denounce  thy  good  deeds  as  though  they  were 
but  a   sprinkling   of  salt  warily  used  to  kill 
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an  evil  smatch.  I  know  thou  goest  to  them 
less  from  bent  of  head  than  spur  of  heart." 

"  Speaking  of  bents,  Raimond,  I  will  tell  thee 
one  that  swayed  me  no  little  to  this  morn- 
ing's harrigaud.  The  foresman  of  the  band  I 
cried  a  *  hunts  up'  after,  I  had  marked  for  him 
who  did  so  nearly  do  thee  to  death  at  Bleak- 
law.  Trust  me  I  had  a  redhot  mind  to  grapple 
with  him."'"' 

"  He  was  but  a  tool,  though  truly  a  wilful  and 
malicious.  To  his  ruthless  lord,  Hugh,  I  owe 
the  grudge,  and  since  then  he  has  managed  to 
double  it  ,•  even  without  the  addition  of  this 
outrage  on  the  house  of  Coupland." 

"  Thou  art  marvellously  concerned  for  that 
same  house,  methinks,"  observed  Hugh,  with  a 
significant  leer.  "  Lord  help  thee,  boy !  thy 
business  has  been  soon  done.  What  it  is  to  be 
a  John-a-dreams !"" 

"  Nay,  if  thou  hast  any  drift,  I  see  it  not," 
answered  Raimond,  colouring. 

"  Go  to  ! — no  matter.     A  wink  and  a  nod  are 
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all  the  same  to  blind  Dobbin  !  Well !  I  could 
wish  thee  wiser  thoughts.  It's  a  far  leap  from 
Chedron  to  Cheviot." 

The  young  esquire,  it  may  readily  he  sup- 
posed, relished  neither  the  simple  allusion  to 
his  private  fancies,  nor  the  appended  commen- 
tary on  their  impracticable  folly ;  he  therefore 
chang;ed  the  discourse  to  the  discussion  of  what 
immediate  steps  ought  to  be  taken. 

After  a  short  deliberation  it  was  agreed,  that, 
as  soon  as  the  morning  lightened,  they  should 
conduct  Sir  Rafe  Neville  to  the  house  of  a  de- 
vout sisterhood  at  Holywell,  and  there  place 
him  under  humane  care.  The  sequestered  esta- 
blishment being  luckily  within  easy  reach,  this 
duty  performed,  the  esquire  and  Hugh  would 
be  in  a  condition  either  to  separate,  or  move 
together,  as  circumstances  might  dictate. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 


And  now  the  horsemen  come — and  all  was  done  ^ 

Swifter  than  I  have  spoken. 

He  VOLT  OF  Islam. 

Her  dismayed  they  found,  in  douhtful  plight, 
As  neither  glad  nor  sorry  for  their  sight,  j 

Faerie  Queen.      ^ 

The  morning  after  the  fierce  conflict  of  Ot- 
terbourne,  the  hastily-gathered  Scots  again 
made  shew  of  dogged  defiance  to  the  EngUsh 
forces,  but  in  the  end  retrograded  towards  their 
own  hills.     On 

"  beeres  of  birch  and  hazel  grey," 

as    a   simple  ballad    relates,   they  bore   along 

with  them  the  cold  remains  of  the  Earl  of  Mon- 

teith,  and,  much  more  bewailed,  those  of  the 

,     redoubted  Douglas.      A  grievous  tale  of  many 

l3 
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other  warriors  slain  charged  their  tongues  and 
waited  the  anxious  inquiry  of  expecting  kin- 
dred. The  raid  was  destined  to  be  memorable. 
Multiplied,  but  contradictory,  have  been  the 
versions  which,  both  annalists  and  minstrels 
have  given  us  of  its  story.  These,  let  grave 
writers  reconcile.  Where  so  many  discrepancies 
abound  amongst  the  accredited  chronicles,  our 
unpretending  legend  may  be  allowed  a  licence. 

But  the  returning  Scots  were  not  without 
some  consolation  under  the  above  heavy  loss. 
The  noble  brothers  Percy,  precipitated  by 
their  headlong  valour  into  the  furthest  rear  of 
the  enemy,  were  cast  at  the  close  of  the  action 
into  their  hands  : — a  circumstance  to  which 
they  owed  ther  being  permitted  to  retire  into 
their  own  country  hereafter  unobstructed. 

It  accrued  to  the  good  fortune  of  Sir  Hugh 
Montgomery  to  be  the  chieftain  into  whose 
clutch  the  genius  of  confusion  threw  the  person 
of  the  valiant  Hotspur.  We  left  the  brave 
young   Warden   careering   across   the   moonlit 
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field  in  the  flushed  pride  of  prowess.  Little 
remains  enabling  us  to  elucidate  the  sequel ;  but 
that  sequel,  simply,  can  be  told  : — isolated  amidst 
a  throng  of  enemies,  with  toil -stiffened  sinews 
and  fainting  steed,  he  became  a  prisoner.  Here 
our  lei>:end  loses  sio:ht  of  his  movements,  and 
what  briefly  follows  is  by  anticipation  of  time. 
His  captivity  was  temporary,  as  the  historic 
reader,  who  remembers  his  subsequent  triumph 
at  Homeldon  and  his  fall  at  Shrewsbury  need 
not  be  advertised.  Others,  however,  less  in- 
formed, may  take  interest  in  specifically  learn- 
ing, that  he  was  duly  ransomed  according  to  the 
usages  of  the  period.  And  so  high  did  the 
Scots  estimate  the  value  of  their  prize,  that  the 
Montgomery  is  understood  to  have  built  his 
castle  of  Penoon  with  the  money  he  received 
for  rendition. 

Whatever  dolour  might  afflict  many  of  the 
Caledonian  knights,  one  of  their  number  who 
in  the  course  of  their  retreat  diverged  from  the 
main  column  with  a  small  attendance,  pricked 
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his  way  in  complete  elation  of  spirit.  This  was 
the  Earl  of  Moray.  He  had  not  only  come 
unscathed  out  of  the  preceding  night's  perils, 
but  where  the  meed  of  hardy  prowess  was  due 
to  all,  his  claims  were  admitted  pre-eminent. 
Under  his  puissant  assault  it  was  that  Sir  Rafe 
de  Neville  relinquished  the  recaptured  banner 
of  the  Warden.  Momentarily  disregarded  in  the 
struggle,  it  had  been  seized  by  young  Archi- 
bald Douglas,  who  retained  it  as  a  spoil  properly 
belonging  to  his  sire ;  but  afterwards  yielded  up 
to  Moray's  demand  the  symbolic  ringlet  which 
had  lent  the  trophy  double  interest.  This  the 
boastful  Earl  transferred  to  his  own  crest,  de- 
claring that  he  would  wear  it  there  hencefor- 
ward by  way  of  general  sarcasm  on  the  junior 
chivalry  of  England. 

His  object  in  detaching  himself  thus  from 
the  body  of  his  countrymen  was  to  join  his 
minion  Ormiston  and  Hester,  at  a  place  on 
the  confines  of  the  border,  whereat  he  had  ori- 
ginally instructed  the  former  to  wait  his  coming. 
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Thitherward  he  directed  his  course,  and  thither 
had  his  too  trusty  emissary  already  brought  the 
unhappy  lady. 

Peelsheugh,  the  rendezvous  in  question,  was 
a  sort  of  bastle-house  built  for  the  usual  pur- 
pose of  affording'  shelter  to  the  neighbouring 
peasantry  on  alarms  of  foray.  It  stood  at  the 
head  of  a  narrow  glen,  barely  within  the  Scot- 
tish territory,  and,  except  when  put  in  requisi- 
tion as  above,  was  untenanted,  save  by  a  single 
boor  and  his  family.  Indeed,  like  many  of 
these  erections,  it  was  not  constructed  for  a 
residence,  though  it  might  answer  that  purpose 
to  people  who,  like  its  only  permanent  occupier, 
cared  only  for  a  roof  above  head.  This  bare 
pile  had  not  been  selected  with  any  view  to 
sojourn,  but  merely  suggested  by  Ormiston  as  a 
convenient  station  to  await  the,  then  uncertain, 
termination  of  the  mid. 

The  basement  of  the  building  comprised 
only  a  stable  for  cattle ;  the  upper  story,  one 
huge   undivided   chamber,   accessible   only  by 
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a  steep  narrow  stair  on  the  outside.  In  this 
last,  the  high-minded  Hester  Arnechfi'e  was 
compelled  to  brook  another  meeting  with  the 
now  dreaded  Moray. 

He  arrived  about  noontide,  and  his  orders 
betokened  his  intention  to  proceed  again  as  soon 
as  his  horses  had  enjoyed  an  hour''s  rest.     The 
intermediate  time  he  spent  in  striving  to  soothe 
the  outraged  spirit  of  her  he  professed  to  love. 
We  will  not  recite  the  passages  of  the  interview, 
because  it  would  merely  involve  a  repetition  of 
indignant  reproaches  and  demands  for  enfran- 
chisement from   the  one  and   clumsy   evasions 
from    the   other.     Moray   was    a  man   utterly 
devoid  of  mental  delicacy  and  shallow  even  in 
his  villany.      He  fancied  if  he  could   outface 
the  first  bursts  of  Hester's  wrath,  and  jest  at 
her  warmth,  it  would  subside   from   very  ex- 
haustion.    He  believed  that,  though  the   *  head 
and   front   of    his    offending: '    mioht    bear    a 
*  hideous  mien,'  familiarity  with  it  would  lead 
her  [at  length  *  to  endure,  and  then — embrace.' 
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In  short  his  wit  aftbrded  him  no  better  plan  of 
dealing  with  a  high-souled  female,  than  to  treat 
her  like  a  froward  child  who  must  be  half 
laughed,  half  teazed,  out  of  ill  humour. 

"Well!  haught  Hester,"  said  he,  after  the 
allotted  time  of  stay  had  nearly  elapsed,  "  since 
thou  wilt  be  peevish,  I  must  e'en  await  till  the 
air  about  my  castle  in  Lothian  has  cleared 
thy  brain  of  vapours.  'Tis  a  brave  place,  love, 
and  thy  smiles  may  command  all  in  it  through 
its  owner.  Trust  me  thou  wilt  see  they  are 
worth  bestowing." 

"Desist,  my  lord,"  replied  Hester,  with  re- 
strained energy ;  "  quit  this  discourse.  If  thou 
art  determined  to  disgrace  thy  rank  by  putting 
unmanly  violence  on  a  lady's  will,  brook  as  you 
may  the  stain ;  but  do  not  fruitlessly  offend  me 
—do  not  fret  my  ear  by  vain  suppositions. 
Force — force  solely  is  thy  base  dependence ; 
you  know  it — I  know  it — nor  will  I  ever  know 
or  hear  aught  that  infers  you  can  have  other." 

'^  You  invite  me  then  to  try  it  ?  " 
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"  You  have  already — to  the  uttermost.*" 

'^Perchance  not." 

"  Yes.  I  say  to  the  utteiinost.  Worse  acts 
you  may  intend,  but  with  me  they  pass  not. 
As  the  blessed  Virgin  shall  stead  me,  when- 
ever thy  approaches  do  exceed  the  limits  they 
as  yet  have  kept,  I  will  find  effectual  way  to 
check  them.  Such  a  way  as  thy  vulgjar  gage 
of  woman's  heart  has  never  compassed/"* 

There  was  a  sternness  in  her  manner  which 
staggered  Moray.  He  affected  a  smile,  but 
produced  only  a  miserable  flicker  across  the 
lower  region  of  his  face. 

"  You  sneer  a  doubt,"  continued  she ;  "  I 
looked  for  no  less.  Tis  not  in  thy  gross  nature 
to  understand  a  virtuous  resolve.  In  season — 
the  which,  God  avert ! — thou  may'st  amend 
thy  knowledge  through  experience." 

"  Then  I  will  owe  thee  a  lesson,  chuck ,'^  he 
rejoined  pertinaciously. 

"  A  twofold  one;  which  shall  be  paid  by 
rack  of  soul  and  peril  of  thy  body.     Think  not. 
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Moi-ay,  that  the  brave  chivalry  of  my  land  will 
overlook  my  injuries.     Thy  name,  coupled  with 
such  report,  will  kindle  up  a  flame  of  vengeance 
that  will  scorch  away  thy  life,  even  as  the  incit 
ing  deed  will  blast  thy  memory." 

A  menace  in  this  shape  was  the  sort  of  thing 
Moray  could  best  conceive  and  easiest  meet. 
At  the  time  it  was  delivered,  he  chanced  to  be 
in  the  act  of  re-arming  to  issue  forth,  and  thence 
liad  before  him  an  object  which  moulded  his 
answer. 

'^  You  would  fridit  me  with  the  lances  of 
your  Enghsh,"  said  he,  smihng;  '^  I  am  not 
apt  to  be  so  startled.  If  I  were,  this  (shewing 
Amisia's  favour  upon  his  bacinet)  would  scarce 
be  here;  or  being  here,  denote  a  timid  wearer, 
Tis  a  toy  will  move  your  fledgeling  warrior's 
spleen  to  an  excess  that  added  cause  may  in- 
crease, but  cannot  strengthen." 

"  What !  do  I  see  mv  friend  and  sister's 
lovely  donative,"  exclaimed  Hester,  highly  in- 
terested, "  wreathed  on  a  Scottish  crest  ?" 
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'^  Ay,  look  !  convince  your  eyes.  The  boon 
begged  by  your  Percy  of  a  boasted  beauty  to 
grace  his  own  and  compeers'  aims,  now  graces 
those  of  Moray.  A  lock  of  thine,  Hester,  shall 
entwine  with  it,  and  in  some  future  raid  pro- 
claim my  triumphs  in  the  past." 

"Oh,  that  my  arms  did  now  entwine  the  neck 
it  once  adorned  !"  cried  Hester,  with  a  gush  of 
awakened  feelino;s.  "  Dear  sister !  how  much 
did  thy  discerning  sight  excel  mine  own !  thy 
dove-like  breast  now  pains  for  me,  perchance. 
Alas  !  this  profanation  of  thy  gift  tells  me  mOre 
sorrow  is  in  store  for  thee — the  kindly  young 
esquire  must  sure  have  bled." 

At  this  moment,  Ormiston  entered,  and  an- 
nounced to  his  lord,  that  all  was  in  readiness  for 
departure. 

"  But,  my  lord,"  he  added ;  "  there  be  a 
a  plump  of  spears — straggling  prickers  from  our 
force  belike — making  this  way  up  the  glen; 
mayhap,  you  may  choose  to  let  them  pass  ere 
you  proceed  ?" 
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"  Um' !  why  that  were  as  well,  truly.  But 
let  me  look  at  the  knaves,  this  should  not  be 
the  path  of  such." 

The  Earl  and  henchman  then  approached  one 
of  the  arrow  slits,  which  served  for  windows, 
and  scrutinized  the  appearance  of  the  coming 
band.  It  was  not  numerous,  being  under  a 
score  of  spears,  and  their  equipment  was  that 
of  irregular  prickers. 

"  The  louns  ride  hard,"  remarked  Moray ; 
"  and  seem  to  look  towards  this  peel  as  though 
they  meant  to  make  it  their  resting-place. 
Canst  guess  what  men  they  are?  thou  wert 
wont  to  know  most  of  the  dale  clans.'* 

"  By  my  troth,  my  lord,"  answered  Omiiston, 
**•  I  can  make  nothing  of  them,  but  what  I  like 
amiss.  Is  not  yon  a  man-at-arms  amongst  the 
foremost  ?"" 

"  It  is  ;  but  his  lance  bears  no  pennon. 
Whoe'er  they  are,  they  are  mere  rascaiile,  and 
not  worth  heeding." 

"  Certes,  not ;  albeit^  the  closer  I  note  them, 
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the  surer  I  know  them  for  unfriends.  Does  mv 
lord  mark  a  fellow  out  of  splent,  riding  a  sham- 
bling dun  pad?" 

"  Him  somewhat  behind  the  rest?" 

"  The  same ;  that  is  the  chuff  cordiner,  Snif- 
bodle.     I  know  his  beast  and  guise.     He — '* 

Here  the  henchman"'s  tale  of  suspicions  was 
interrupted  by  an  incident  which  converted  sus- 
picion into  certainty.  Hester  had  in  the  mean 
time  made  her  observations ;  and  those,  quick- 
ened by  the  pecuUarity  of  her  situation,  or  aided 
by  an  indefinable  intuition,  brought  her  at  once 
to  a  conclusion.  She  ran  to  the  open  and  ele- 
vated door  of  the  chamber,  and  there  displayed 
her  person  to  the  approaching  party,  ere  Moray, 
who  perceived  the  movement,  could  withhold 
her.  A  shout  from  the  approachers  succeeding, 
told  her  as  well  that  she  had  been  seen  as  that 
her  sudden  hope  was  not  deceptive. 

'^  By  the  rood  !  thou  art  right,  Ormiston," 
said  the  Earl ;  '^  they  are  foemen.  But  'tis  no 
matter.     A  handful  of  dale-snatchers  need  not 
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disturb  our  thoughts.  Well,  damosel,  now  thou 
hast  signalled  with  thy  doughty  help,  dost  draw 
thee  comfort  ?  "'twere  pity  else." 

"  The  barest  chance  that  opes  to  my  release 
from  thee  is  cheering,''  replied  Hester. 

^^  Bare  enough  this,  o'  my  soul !"  he  returned 
derisively.  "  Henchman,  think'st  thou  these 
fellows  will  be  foolhardy  enough  to  cross  our 
bent  ?" 

*'  They  seem  madly  inclined,'"  rejoined  the 
henchman;  "you  may  observe,  my  lord,  they 
prick  boldlv  up  to  the  peel." 

"  They  do,  in  verity.  Go  down,  man,  and  get 
my  lances  in  saddle  ;  we'll  out  and  scatter  them, 
ere  we  commence  our  travel." 

"  Methinks,  my  lord,  it  were  wildly  giving  up 
a  vantage  to  leave  the  barnekyn  wall  until  we 
see  more  of  this." 

"  What !  the  Moray  stand  a  moment  cooped 
before  abandof  Enghsh  rascalry!  Where  could 'st 
thou  set  the  notion  ?  No :  if  I  alter  in  the 
shghtest  my  plan  of  setting  forth,  'twill  only  be 
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to  leave  the  lady  for  a  space  whilst  I  dismiss 
this  rout.     Descend ;  I  follow." 

Ormiston  obeyed. 

"  Hester,  chuck ;  thou  shalt  see  sport,  anon. 
It  may  not  please  thee  now,  but  hereafter  we 
will  laugh  o'er  it  too-ether." 

The  Earl  then  descended  the  narrow  stair, 
and,  mounting  his  horse,  put  himself  at  the  head 
of  his  jackmen;  with  whom  he  immediately 
quitted  the  barnekyn,  or  enclosure  in  which  the 
peel-tower  stood,  and  advanced  towards  the 
supposed  hostile  spears.  These  came  on  with- 
out the  smallest  semblance  of  hesitation, 
and  from  the  manner  in  which  they  ranked 
themselves,  it  was  evident, '  anticipated  a  col- 
lision. 

"  The  knaves  shew  fight,"  remarked  Moray 
to  his  henchman ;  "  yet,  they  give  no  voice. 
Yon  man-at-arms  seems  master  of  his  seat;  who- 
e'er he  be,  I  will  try  whether  he  wields  lance 
as  well.  Come,  we'll  palter  with  them  no  longer. 
Up  with  my  slogan — that  will  try  their  mettle." 
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The  jackmen  accordingly  raised  the  battle-cry 
of  their  lord;  but  so  far  from  appalling  the 
English  prickers,  it  was  instantly  retorted. 

The  man-at-anns  who  headed  them,  set  an 
example  in  couching  his  lance,  promptly  fol- 
lowed by  his  companions. 

"  Down  on  the  pelferers  !"  cried  the  Earl: — 
spur — away  !     A  Moray  to  the  onset ! " 

"  xAl  Farneley  to  the  rescue!"  shouted  the 
man-at-arms — our  gallant  esquire. 

"Hey  on,  Tynedale!"  chorussed  his  company 
— and  both  parties  stood  committed  to  the 
charge. 

With  an  interest  painfully  intense,  Hester 
watched  from  the  bastle-house  the  convero-ins: 
shock.  A  trifling  preponderance  in  numbers 
mioht  seem  to  favour  the  Eno:lish,  but  she  knew 
that  more  was  required  to  enable  them  to  cope 
with  the  trained  spears  of  a  baron's  retinue. 
She  therefore  scarcely  expected  success  to 
attend  an  effort  she  admired  for  its  boldness, 
and  resfarded  with  iiratitude  as  made  for  her 
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behoof.  Her  sympathy  with  Moray  was  gone, 
and  her  indignation  swelled  high  against  him; 
yet  it  was  upon  him  her  eye  rested  at  this  cri- 
tical juncture.  She  felt  her  honour  implicated 
in  the  impending  issue — she  desired  his  defeat  ; 
but  still,  he  was  the  only  man  who  ever  had 
won  a  soft  interest  in  her  bosom,  and  his  figure 
in  her  sight,  for  love  or  hate  was  all  in  all. 

Suspense,  the  hardest  trial  of  our  nature,  at 
lencrth  ended  :  sooner  than  she  could  have  be- 
lieved  possible,  and  in  results  for  which  she  was 
not  wholly  prepared.  The  very  first  concussion 
of  the  opposed  bands  proved  pregnant  with  the 
fate  of  the  day.  Either  so  well  did  the  English 
bear  their  levelled  points,  or  so  propitious  to 
their  side  was  the  deity  (or  demon)  of  war,  that 
a  majority  of  their  adversaries  were  at  the  meet- 
ing speared  or  overthrown.  But  this  was  not 
all.  Destiny  had  not  chosen  her  victims  meanly, 
any  more  than  singly. 

Moray  and  Farneley  had  selected  each  other 
as  antagonists.     The  Earl,  a  warrior  as  expert 
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as  he  certainly  was  valiant,  directed  his  lance 
cleverly  against  the  helmet  of  the  esquire,  and 
succeeded  in  the  attaint.  Fortunately  for  the 
latter,  by  an  oversight  which  under  different 
circumstances  might  have  been  fatal,  he  had 
left  it  unfastened  to  his  gorget  as  customary, 
consequently  it  slipped  from  his  head,  and  the 
force  of  the  stroke  was  wasted.  His  own  lance? 
managed  with  equal  skill,  owned  a  happier  for- 
tune. He  transfixed  the  Moray  through  the 
breast,  and  hurled  him  to  the  ground. 

This  decisive  feat,  of  all  that  past,  Hester  alone 
saw.  Sickening  at  the  scene,  oppressed  with  con- 
flicting feelings,  assailed  with  that  reversion  of 
ideas  which  often  attends  even  a  wished-for  con- 
summation, she  sunk  powerless  on  a  stone  seat 
near.  A  loud  scream,  followed  by  a  burst  of  noisy 
grief  from  Mabel  Tyzack,  who  like  herself  had 
Vjeen  a  watcher  of  the  fray,  again  aroused  her 
to  consciousness.  She  then  beheld  the  usurpers 
of  her  liberty  unequivocally  worsted. 

That  which  had  excited  Mabel's  clamour,  and 
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tended  more  speedily  to  terminate  the  contest, 
was  the  fall  of  the  henchman  Ormiston  beneath 
the  spear  of  Hugh  Farneley,  whose  venturous 
troop  we  need  hardly  say  comprised  the  English 
actors  in  the  aifair.  After  that,  the  Scots,  dis- 
concerted and  void  of  object,  drew  together  and 
retired.  Not,  however,  before  making  an  at- 
tempt to  throw  themselves  into  the  bastle-house, 
which  the  celerity  of  the  victors  defeated. 

Before  scing;  further,  it  will  not  be  amiss  to 
recite  how  our  friend  of  Kawden,  whom  vve  saw 
thrown  out  in  the  early  stage  of  his  chase, 
had  finally  recovered  a  true  scent,  and  run  down 
his  game  thus  successfully. 

The  ill-starred  henchman  was  right  in  sus- 
pecting Snifbodle  to  have  had  something  to  do 
in  the  matter.  That  worthy,  having  cogent  rea- 
sons for  deeming  himself  unsafe  in  Ormiston's 
society,  and  much  discontented  with  the  treat- 
ment he  had  received  altogether,  had  thought 
proper  to  steal  from  Dame  Croudace's  hostelry, 
and  seek  hisVay  alone.     To  return  to  the  New- 
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castle  without  previous  advices  from  thence,  he 
(lid  not  dare,  and  therefore  determined  mean- 
time to  wend  into  Scotland,  and  take  the  chance 
of  a  formal  application  to  Moray,  or  failing  him, 
Dunbar,  for  those  rewards  promised  him.  On 
this  progress  he  travelled  as  far  as  the  conven- 
tual house  at  Holywell,  and  there  claimed  a 
night's  hospitality.  In  the  morning,  he  encoun- 
tered Raimond  and  his  uncle,  who  it  will  be 
recollected  had  a  benevolent  purpose  in  visiting 
that  place.  He  was  recognised  by  both  :  by 
liaimond  as  a  sufficiently  known  resident  of  the 
Newcastle  ;  by  Hugh,  as  one  of  the  party  at 
the  Dyke-nook.  This  drev/  on  him  questions 
which  he  was  compelled  to  meet  by  confessinsc 
partially  his  share  in  the  elopement,  which  he 
took  care  to  characterize  as  merely  that  of  a 
goodnatured  person  willing  to  assist  the  joint 
wish  of  a  loving  pair.  The  plan  for  surprising 
the  tov/n  he  kept  entirely  out  of  sight.  More 
conversation  arising,  and  he  learning  from  Kai- 
mond  that  his  return  to  his  old  abode  would  not 
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be  attended  with  danger,  as  well  as  obtaining 
from  him  a  promise  that  it  should  not,  a  change 
in  his  views  took  place.     He  saw  a  prospect  of 
regaining  his  gold  from  Ormiston  in  a  summary 
fashion ;  and,  now  awakened  to  the  value  of  the 
proverb  which  declares  "  an  egg  to-day  better 
than  a  hen  to-morrow,"   decided  that  his  wisest 
course  would  be  to  secure  that,  and  hie  back  to 
Cordiner's  Row.     Thus  impressed,  he  disclosed 
to  his  hearers  what  he  chanced  to  be  aware  of 
— the   rendezvous  at   Peelsheugh.      How   the 
communication  was  acted  on  does  not  remain 
to  be  told. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


Nunc  te,  Nox,  quae  me  mansisti,  mitto,  ut  cedas  Diei. 

Plautus. 


No  sooner  had  the  Moray  fallen,  and  his 
people  drawn  off,  either  to  secure  their  own 
safety,  or  to  collect  neighbouring  aid,  than 
Raimond,  committing  the  prostrate  vanquished 
to  Hugh  Farneley's  disposition,  hastened  to  the 
bastle-house.  Mounting  to  the  upper  story,  he 
there  encountered  the  strangely-aft'ected  Hester. 
With  her  hand  pressing  her  throbbing  temples, 
she  sate  in  an  attitude  of  solemn  reverie.  It 
could  not  be  called  grief  that  oppressed  her, 
for  her  spirit  was  of  that  kind  which,  being 
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outraged,  demanded  vengeance ;  but  resentment 
yielding,  as  it  generally  does,  to  gratification, 
some  reaction  of  feeling  naturally  ensued.  An 
accumulation  of  retrospects  came  saddening 
over  lier,  and  thoughts  of  what  might  have  been, 
were  net  absent.  At  one  of  the  loopholes,  Ma- 
bel Tyzack,  all  the  while  lamenting  and  wring- 
ing her  hands,  indulged  that  curious  appetite 
which  the  vuloar  have  for  feastino-  on  the  very 
horror  they  bewail. 

These  appearances  momentarily  confounded 
"Raimond.  He  began  to  fear  that  he  might  find 
himself  in  the  predicament  of  an  unthanked 
meddler,  and  the  apprehension  tended  to  modify 
his  terms  of  address. 

^*  Lady,"  said  he,  advancing  less  freely  to- 
wards Hester,  "  thou  art  mistress  of  thine  acts. 
England's  foe — and  thine,  as  I  am  advised — is 
overthrown.  Countrymen  and  friends  do  now 
await  thy  pleasure." 

Hester  raised  her  head,  and  looked  wistfully 
at  the  speaker. 
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"  Is  he — is  the  lord  Moray  hving  or  dead  ?'* 
she  asked. 

The  esquire  hesitated,  in  doubt  how  to  frame 
his  answer.  Hester  saw  his  demur,  and  proba- 
bly its  cause,  for  she  immediately  shook  off  the 
manner  which  had  induced  it,  and  assumed  that 
firm,  cold  air  habitual  to  her. 

"  Has  my  enemy  escaped  with  life  V  said  she, 
repeating  her  demand. 

"  Since  such  you  pronounce  him,"  replied 
Raimond,  "  I  can  with  franker  speech  resolve 
you.  If  ever  Moray  back  a  steed  again,  Scotland 
may  boast  a  matchless  leech." 

"Then  is  my  insulted  honour  avenged!'* 
she  ejaculated — "  wofully,  but  befittingly.  Sir 
squire,  thou  hast  done  a  generous  warrior's 
devoir." 

"  And  therein,  I  hope,  done  no  disservice  to 
the  Lady  Hester  Arnecliffe?" 

"  Whence  the  surmise  ?*"  demanded  the  maid, 
quickly  sensitive. 

"  Nay,  essoin  me,"  he  replied ;    "  I  did  but 
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qualify  my  words.  I  venture  nought  that  may 
offend." 

"  Essoin  me!  Farneley,"  rejoined  Hester, 
changing  wholly  her  demeanour — "  my  bear- 
ing merits  a  reproof.  Thou  hast  thriven  well 
and  gallantly  for  my  behoof,  and  I  requite  thee 
with  frosty  queries.  Thou  hast  deserved  highly 
of  me  and  of  my  house.  Accept  my  thanks — 
command  my  gratitude. — But,  or  I  mistake, 
thou  hast  already  snatched  a  guerdon  will  repay 
thy  labour,  and  prove  far  overworth  all  that  my 
feeble  thankfulness  can  offer." 

"  You  allude  to  the  consciousness  of  having 
obeyed  the  behests  of  that  chivalry  whereof  I 
am  an  unworthy  tleve.  I  do  indeed,  lady,  find 
in  that  all-sufficient  reward." 

"  Doubtless  —  thou  hast  a  noble  soul.  But 
has  not  the  spoil  of  yon  fallen  chief  gladdened 
thine  eye  and  heart.  Surely  thou  art  not  insen- 
sate— apathetic  ?" 

"  Neither,  lady." 

"  Nor  false  to  love  ?" 
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**  Never; — ^being  loved  again.  What  may 
this  mean?" 

"  Nay,  then  thou  art  ignorant.  Where  were 
love's  eyes  ?  Brave  sir  squire,  thou  hast  over- 
looked a  treasure  ;  lacking  which  you  lack  a 
talisman  to  love — to  the  love  of  Amise — to  her 
sire's  regard." 

She  added  a  few  more  half-explicatory  hints 
which  despatched  Raimond,  with  greyhound 
speed,  to  the  site  of  the  late  conflict.  There 
he  found  his  uncle  and  his  l)and  in  the  act  of 
despoiling  the  slain,  and  disarming  the  survivors. 
He  bounded  through  all  to  the  spot  where  the 
inanimate  Moray  lay,  weeping  gory  tears  for 
his  share  in  this  eventful  raid. 

"  Spare  thy  concern.  Master  Raimond/'  ob- 
served Hugh,  noting  the  direction  of  his  ne- 
phew's anxieties,  and  mistaking  their  import ; 
''  the  Scot  sleeps  his  last  sleep,  and  for  his 
arms,  we  know  the  laws  of  war : — they  are 
thine.     That  I  have  ta'en  heed  to." 

But  whilst  he  spoke  Raimond  had  seized  the 
m3 
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priceless  memorial  which  alone  he  coveted.  To 
his  lips  and  to  his  heart  he  pressed  it,  with  a 
fervid  rapture  conceivable  but  by  those  who 
have  writhed  under  a  passion  like  his,  and 
who  can  understand  the  force  of  chivalric  en- 
thusiasm. The  full  value  of  his  good  fortune 
rushed  upon  him  at  a  flood.  By  an  effort  un- 
questionably his  own,  and  made  in  the  face  of 
perils  and  difficulty  which  greatly  enhanced  his 
<ieserts,  he  had  effected  a  double  achievement : 
an  achievement  doubly  happy;  for  it  comme- 
morated his  prowess  as  a  warrior  of  the  March, 
and  approximated  him  nearer  to  the  grand  desire 
of  his  bosom  than  he  could  have  believed  it  in 
the  power  of  natural  events  to  do.  It  gave  him 
claims  upon  the  house  of  Coupland,  which  lie 
could  not  help  feeling  to  be  of  no  ordinary  stamp. 
One  ol"  its  daughters  he  had  rescued  from  real 
dishonour,  another  he  had  saved  from  that  fac- 
titious sort  of  disparagement  which  the  fantastic 
notions  of  the  age  involved.  In  addition,  he 
had  slain  in  fair  manful    encounter  a  famous 
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knight  of  the  hostile  country,  for  many  reasons 
peculiai'ly  obnoxious  to  the  barons  of  his  own. 
These  were  no  common  sources  of  self-fehcita- 
tion,  and  therefore,  if  the  young  esquire  in  his 
ecstasy,  did  perpetrate  a  few  extravagancies 
before  the  gaping  prickers,  there  is  no  matter 
for  wonder  in  such  exhibition. 

"  Horse,  arms,  and  all  else,  I  freely  yield  to 
your  stout  menyie,  bold  uncle,"  exclaimed  Rai- 
mond,  "  or  will  redeem  the  same  at  twofold  price. 
Here — here  is  my  reward.  Here  is  what  repays 
me,  thou2;h  the  cost  had  been  a  i^rave  to-morrow. 
Xo,  not  quite  to-morrow,"  he  internally  mur- 
mured. ^^  I  would  have  bargained  for  breath 
and  time  to  lay  ray  trophy  at  her  feet.  Gra- 
mercy.  Heaven !  I  have  them  both,  without  a 
limitation." 

"  Why,  what  hast  thou  there  ?  "  queried  Hugh, 
o-rinnino-.  "  A  damozel's  boon  I  wist.  Ha-ha  i 
somewhat  darkly  tinted  for  a  Scottish  sample." 

"  Scottish  maid  ne'er  boasted  tress  so  lovely,"" 
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cried  the  esquire,  scandalized  at  his  uncle's  com- 
mentary on  the  rich  auburn  colour  of  his  prize. 
"  The  fairest  head  in  Eno^land  claims  the  owner- 
ship." 

"  Um !  'tis  pretty — but  an  the  head  it  grew 
on  he  the  fairest,  what  will  the  possession  make 
for  thee?" 

"  Much.  It  will  buy  me  more  than  my  fa- 
ther's wealth  can  compass — that  for  which  I 
would  sacrifice  it  all." 

"Ay,  what  is  that?" 

"  A  name — a  name,  my  uncle." 

"  A  hungry  benefit,"  said  Hugh,  with  a  shrug. 
"  'Tis  well  my  wise  brother's  pelf  is  to  the  fore 
to  fatten  it.  Thou  art  welcome  to  thy  gain, 
nephew.     See,  I  have  had  mine." 

With  the  words  he  displayed  several  bags  of 
coin  recently  dislodged  from  the  saddle-bow  of 
Ormiston's  horse,  and  concerning  which  we  have 
report  to  make  anon. 

"  In  troth  thou  hast,"  replied  Raimond,  "  a 
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solid  capture.  These  Scots  have  well  employed 
their  outrake.  Some  southern  coffer  lacks  thus 
much  of  its  store." 

"  Troth !  not  exactly.  'Twas  hawk  peck 
hawk,  I  fancy.  This  poor  pigwidgeon  had  he 
not  stomached  dudgeon  bane,  might  ha'  told  us 
more  on't." 

Here  Hugh  pointed  out  to  the  shocked  esquire 
the  body  of  the  unhappy  Snifbodle  extended 
close  to  that  of  Ormiston,  both  weltering  in  a 
pool  of  their  common  blood. 

"  Miserable !  how  came  this,  Hugh ;  me- 
thought  the  man  kept  aloof  from  the  onslaught?'* 

"  He  did ;  but  not  long  enough,  as  he  found 
to  this  cost." 

Hugh  explained  ;  but  we  will  supersede  his 
relation  and  give  our  own. 

The  cordiner  had  prudently,  and  considering 
his  inability,  allowably,  held  behind  whilst 
the  brief  struggle  just  recorded  was  in  con- 
tinuance ;  but  when  he  perceived  the  henchman 
placed  hors  de  combat j  and  his  comrades  retirintr. 
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a  strong  impulse  brought  him  forward.  To  re- 
cover and  appropriate  his  gold  ere  the  wild 
prickers  found  the  way  to  its  depositary,  was  his 
eager  object.  Dismounting,  he  rushed  to  where 
Ormiston  had  sunk,  and  now  laid,  still  holding 
the  bridle  of  his  steed  in  a  mechanical  gripe. 
Success  so  fiir  crowned  his  endeavour  that  lie 
found  and  extricated  his  bags  from  their  con- 
cealment ;  but  ere  he  could  dispose  them  uudei* 
his  cassock,  the  prospect  changed. 

"  Foul  bewraying  scroyle!"  croaked  the  ytt 
sensible  Ormiston,  in  accents  rendered  hideous 
by  his  extremity,  "  you  chuckle,  do  yon  ?  Would 
I  had  thee  by  the  throat !  thou  should'st  chuckle 
still,  but  not  in  mirth." 

Snif  bodle,  startled  by  tlie  unexpected  address, 
shrunk  aside  a  pace  or  two,  and  nervous  from 
agitation,  slipped  from  his  trembling  hold  the 
most  bulky  of  his  beloved  bags,  which  rolled 
against  the  prostrate  henchman.  Seeing,  how- 
ever, the  speaker's  incapable  state,  he  quieted 
his  tremours. 
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"Ruffianly  reiver!"  he  exclaimed;  for  his 
recollection  of  the  other"'s  maltreatment  was 
vivid,  and  his  hate  proportionate,  "  art  not 
yet  howling  in  th\  proper  home?  I'll  help 
thee  on  thy  way  anon — but  first  to  help  me  to 
mine  own." 

"  And  hell  to  its  own,""*  shrieked  the  dying 
man,  a  supernatural  orgasm  of  whose  fmme 
enabled  him  to  grapple  and  drag  down  the 
stooping  cordiner,  "Ha! — there!  our  souls  are 
mated.     To  mine  this  deed  is  worth  a  mass." 

In  the  self-same  instant,  he  drove  his  dudgeon 
knife  to  the  haft  betvv^een  the  libs  of  his  sudden 
victim !  the  blow  carrying  death  to  both ;  for 
with  the  effort  the  striker  expired  ;  the  stricken, 
died  under  its  vital  direction.  Huoh  Famelev 
drew  near  only  to  witness  the  catastrophe. 

As  it  was  sufficiently  evident  to  Raimond 
and  his  relative  that  no  lone;  time  would 
elapse  without  bringing  the  discomfited  fol- 
lowers of  the  late  Earl  back  in  superior  force, 
they  expedited  as  much  as  possible  their  ar- 
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rangements  for  retreat.  Whilst  tlie  former  pre- 
pared, and  engaged  the  attention  of  the  demoi- 
selle ArneclifFe,  the  latter  had  the  pale  corses  of 
the  slain  conveyed  out  of  sight,  committing  such 
cares  of  decency  as  might  be  necessary  to  the 
keeper  of  the  bas tie-house  and  disarmed  jack- 
men.  This  done,  Raimond  led  Hester  forth ; 
seated  her  on  her  palfrey,  and  gave  the  signal 
for  movement.  The  glen  of  Peelsheugh  was 
presently  left  behind. 

Mabel  Tyzack,  for  private  reasons,  declined 
accompanying  the  returning  party.  She  pre- 
ferred seeking  the  society  and  protection  of  her 
Scottish  kindred.  This  resolution  Hester  did 
not  oppose,  and,  only  partially  acquainted  with 
the  woman's  unworthiness,  furnished  her  with 
what  pecuniary  means  she  could  command. 

The  esquire  and  the  demoiselle  were  each 
too  much  engrossed  with  distinct  trains  of 
musinsf,  to  indulge  much  in  conversation.  Yet 
when  they  did  discourse  it  was  in  bland  and 
kindly  passages.     Hester's  prejudices  had  pre- 
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viously  faded  before  the  praises  showered  upon 
his  valour — a  virtue  possessing  so  many  charms 
to  her  imagination  —  and  now  that  she  had 
seen  it  exercised  for  her  deHverance,  gratitude 
did  the  rest.  If  she  proved  frequently  silent 
on  their  journey,  it  was  partly  because  that 
mood  was  habitual  to  her,  and  partly  because 
her  cogitations,  naturally  coloured  by  the  past 
adventure,  took  a  sombre  character. 

jVot  of  such  hue  were  those  of  Farneley, 
though  they  filled  his  brain  equally  to  the 
exclusion  of  present  objects.  He  saw  his  ap- 
proach to  Amisia  graced  with  circumstances 
which  placed  him  in  a  prouder  elevation  than 
he  could  reasonably  have  hoped  to  occupy, 
except  by  years  of  probation.  He  knew  too, 
and  thence  his  more  immediate  joy,  that  the 
identical  act  which  gave  him  this  elevation, 
barred,  or  at  least  postponed,  the  interposition 
of  a  rivalry  which  otherwise  had  been  fatal. 
Far,  he  still  despondingly  thought,  was  he  from 
having  secured'  his  own    full   happiness :    but 
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comparative  felicity  he  enjoyed,  in  believino- 
that  he  absolved  the  fair  De  Coupland  from  a  tie 
that  involved  his  certain  misery.  Time,  if  not 
hope,  w^as  therefore  open  to  him,  and  he  biiiit 
on  it  with  all  the  ardour  of  a  youthful  and 
greatly  encouraged  spirit. 

Tov^ards  evening  the  party  arrived  at  Holy- 
well, where  they  took  quarters  for  the  night  : 
that  is,  Hester  was  lodo-ed  amonost  the  chari- 
table  nuns,  and  Raimond,  v*'ith  his  uncle,  sought 
such  neighouring  shelter  as  could  be  obtained. 
In  this  they  found  some  difficulty,  for  the  place 
was  now  very  differently  occupied  from  the 
way  in  which  they  had  seen  it  in  the  morning. 
Every  disposable  chamber  in  the  establishment 
and  adjoining  grange  had  become  a  ward  for 
wounded  warriors,  whilst  squires  and  grooms 
crowded  the  avenues  about.  Nor  were  tJic 
disabled  guests  all  of  humble  name.  Besides 
De  Neville,  a  still  more  distinguished  knight 
was  of  the  number — Sir  Ralph  Percy.  This 
gallant  youth,  desperately  wounded  in  the  late 
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battle,  had  been  left  by  his  captors  on  parole, 
and  brought  hither  by  his  friends  for  needful 
succour. 

It  is  here  meet  to  record,  to  the  honour  of 
the  border  warriors  of  both  nations,  that  how- 
ever wrathful  their  encounters  in  the  field,  they 
seldom  failed  to  extend  the  most  o'enerous  cour- 
tesy  to  those  whose  arms  had  been  unfortu- 
nate. The  bold  Scots,  into  whose  hands  the 
darkness  and  peculiarly  worn- out  condition  of 
the  English  chivalry  had  thrown  many  prisoners, 
did  not  on  this  occasion  forfeit  their  part  in  the 
worthy  attribute. 

Upon  a  hill  at  no  great  distance  from  the 
convent  floated  a  broad  banner,  and  its  sides 
were  clad  with  dusky  objects,  betokening  the 
presence  of  a  martial  assemblage.  There  lay 
the  English  army,  greatly  reinforced  and  now 
headed  bv  the  Earl  of  Northumberland  in 
person.  The  holy  standard  of  St.  Cuthbert 
had  also  been  unfurled,  and  the  Lord  Bishop  of 
Durham,  before  whom  it  was  borne,  known  to 
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be  advancing  from  the  Newcastle.  In  fact,  the 
whole  power  of  the  east  March  had  put  itself 
forth.  These  preparations  took  rise  not  so  much 
from  a  view  to  crush  the  force  of  Dunbar,  which 
was  already  beyond  reach,  but  to  provide  for  the 
reception  of  the  powerful  armament  under  the 
Earls  of  Fife  and  Strathern,  whereof  alarming 
accounts  had  all  along  been  heard  by  the 
Northumbrian  leaders.  This,  the  main  army 
of  the  Scots,  had  during  Douglas's  operations 
wasted  time  in  petty  ravages  in  Cumberland, 
but  the  report  of  a  junction  ultimately  intended, 
had  throughout  been  bruited.  That  probabi- 
lity, which  the  absence  of  quick  communication 
made  more  formidable,  having  from  the  first 
greatly  embarrassed  the  conservators  of  the 
English  March,  doubtless  contributed  in  a 
very  marked  degree  to  the  impunity  so  long 
enjoyed  by  Douglas. 

Finally  to  dismiss  these  sort  of  details,  it  is 
enough  to  say,  that  Fife  and  Strathern  quietly 
returned  to  their  own  country,  and  the  English 
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chivalry  were  left  to  plan  in  repose  a  retributory 
raid  for  the  earliest  fitting  occasion. 

During  the  clay  or  two  following,  that  the 
soldiery  of  the  March  were  required  to  spend  in 
field,  Raimond  Farneley  was  bound  by  ties  of 
military  duty  to  join  their  ranks;  Hester  mean- 
while remaining  in  eligible  sojourn  with  the 
sisterhood.  In  the  course  of  that  time  the 
former  reaped  advantages  which  consoled  him 
for  the  detention.  The  ''  stout  Earl,"  apprized 
of  his  late  gallant  perforPxianccs,  and  moved  by 
the  warm  eulogies  of  his  son  Ralph,  conferred 
on  him  such  marked  distinction,  as  raised  him 
for  ever  above  the  depressing  sense  of  non-esti- 
mation which  we  have  seen  hitherto  wei<zhii)ii- 
down  his  energies.  The  factitious  disabilities 
of  his  birth  were  put  to  deserved  scorn  by  that 
magnanimous  nobleman,  and,  for  the  first  timcv 
the  humble  esquire  saw  his  path  to  honour  le- 
velled, and  a  bright  horizon  in  the  wind's  eye  of 
futurity. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 


Why  not,  lie  cried,  as  from  his  couch  he  rose. 
To  cheer  my  age  and  soften  my  repose, 
Why  not  be  just  and  generous  in  time  ? 

Bloomfield. 


When  Sir  John  de  Coiipland,  abandoned  to 
the  solitude  of  Neville  House,  found  that  all 
search  after  his  fugitive  niece  had  been  vain, 
and  that  she  had  certainly  become  the  compa- 
nion of  a  Scottish  practiser,  his  rage  and  chagrin 
was  unbounded,  aiid  found  loud  expression 
before  Amisia  and  the  friar  Spalding.  Rejecting 
the  consolation  of  the  first,  who,  with  the  san- 
guine and  gentle  confidence  of  her  sex,  would 
not  suspect  the  Moray  of  falsehood,  he  drew 
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the  worst  conclusions.  Amisia  deplored  bitterly 
enough  her  cousin's  choice,  and  imprudent 
liight ;  but  having  all  an  unsophisticated  girl's 
notions  of  love — all  a  woman'^s  reliance  on  ten- 
der influences — she  did  not  feel  the  force  of 
other  fears.  She  besides  knew  better  than  Sir 
John  the  dionitv  of  Hester'*s  mind,  and  the 
<trengt]i  of  her  resolves.  In  secret,  indeed,  she 
mused,  wept  and  prayed;  but  not  alone  for  her 
cousin;  more  burning  thoughts  swept  through 
lier  mind,  and  struck  tlu'illing  chords  in  their 
passage.  What  those  were,  let  maidens  fancy. 
?:)ome  two  or  three  monotonous  days  elapsed, 
during  which  the  tale  of  Otterbourne  reached 
their  ears;  the  adventurous  baihff  Farneley 
l^rinoino;  them  the  earliest  news.  Then  came 
further  vagiie  details,  which  described  truly 
the  wounded  condition  of  Sir  Rafe  de  Neville, 
but  enoneously  gave  him  credit  for  the  conti- 
nued possession  of  the  reprised  trophy  he  had 
been  at  one  time  seen  to  grasp.   The  inordinate 
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delight  of  Sir  John,  and  the  regret  of  Amisia, 
were  about  equal  in  opposite  degrees.  The  one 
gloated  on  the  event,  as  securing  the  realization 
of  a  favourite  project;  the  other  lamented  it,  as 
ripening  an  evil  ^herefrom  there  had  before 
been  a  chance  of  relief. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  which 
brought  this  intelligence.  Sir  John,  considerably 
restored  in  bodily  health,  sate  upright  on  his 
couch  conversing  with  his  child  and  Noel ;  for 
whom  he  had  latterly  exhibited  a  toleration 
bordering  on  liking.  His  discourse  blended  a 
mixture  of  pleasurable  and  painful  ebullitions. 

"Tut,  wench!  why  so  sad?"  said  he,  ob- 
serving the  pensive  demeanour  of  Amisia;  "  if 
the  young  knight  has  got  scratched  in  the 
mtlte,  'tis  only  a  common  hap.  He'll  mend, 
never  fear,  and  then  be  the  better  of  a  glorious 
scar  to  shew.  At  his  age,  nothing  hurt  me. 
And  you  forget  he  has  a  spell  on  his  pillow — 
ay,  on  his  pillow  it  will  be,   or  I'm  the  more 
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out ! — that  will  keep  his  heart  beating  lively  and 
lifelike,  though  he  were  maimed  as  they  tell  us  ot 
poor  Widdrington.  But  that  we  do  not  hear." 
"  If  it  be  to  Sir  Rafe  Neville  my  father 
alludes,"  began  Amisia — 

"If— pshaw!" — interrupted  he;  "to  whom 
else  should  your  father  allude  but  to  the  brave 
youth,  who  has  brooked  the  steel  for  thy  plea- 
sance." 

"  I  regret  his  sufferings  certainly,"  replied 
Amisia,  "but  surely  I  have  more  obvious 
cause  for  sadness  in  the  uncertain  fate  of  my 
dear  sister." 
The  observation  worked  a  changeful  effect. 
"  'Sbody !  bring  not  that  across  my  mind," 
exclaimed  the  old  knight,  striking  his  forehead, 
"  or  I  shall  lose  my  wits.  The  stainless  blood 
of  De  Coupland  tainted — wilfully — purposely—  • 
outrageously  tainted,  by  a  vile  Scot,  and  an  an- 
cient enemy !  Oh  !  that  I  had  a  son  !  Oh  ! 
that  Hester  had  a  brother  !'** 

"  Be  patient — she  has  found  a  husband !" 

VOL.    III.  N 
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"  Bah  !'*  interjected  Sir  John,  with  intense 
bitterness — "thou  art  a  fool,  child,  and  know 
not  the  man.  From  first  to  last  it  has  been  his 
will  and  meaning  to  degrade  our  house.  Well, 
I  wot  she  has  been  bewrayed — imposed  on ;  but 
still  I  could  curse  her  for  the  weakness  which, 
under  any  guise,  permitted  the  foul  approach. 
I  could  curse — " 

"  Do  not — do  not — ^"  exclaimed  a  voice  at  the 
opening  door  of  the  chamber,  "  she  was  im- 
posed on, — grossly,  infamously ;  but  do  not  let 
a  malediction  rest  upon  her  folly." 

Hester  herself  was  the  speaker.  She  flew 
towards  the  couch  of  her  venerable  relative,  with 
intent  perhaps  to  throw  herself  at  his  feet,  but 
was  intercepted  by  the  fondly-embracing  arms 
of  Amisia.  In  a  moment  the  cousins  indulg^ed 
their  mutual  regard  in  murmurs  and  caresses. 
These  over,  Hester  turned  diffidently  towards 
De  Coupland. 

"  Hester  Arnecliffe,"  cried  he,  in  deep  tones, 
at  the  same  time  holding  up  his  hand  as  if  pro- 
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hibiting  advance.  "  Come  ye  before  me  as  the 
daughter  of  my  sister  ought  to  do  ? — come  ye 
back  to  take  proud  and  equal  place  amongst 
your  country's  dames  ? — if  not,  depart  for  ever* 
Be  then  thy  name  strange  to  our  ears — thy  per- 
son to  our  sight." 

Pending  this  address,  Hester  drew  her  figure 
to  its  full  height ;  and  her  haughty  spirit  seemed 
struggling  with  a  sense  of  indignity,  which  she 
appeared  ultimately  to  subdue  from  recollecting 
who  it  was  that  thus  interrogated  her. 

"  Sir  John,"  said  she,  collectedly,  "  from  any 
tongue  but  thine  I  would  have  despised  such 
question  as  too  unworthy  to  be  answered.  To 
thee  I  owe  a  duty,  and  to  thee  I  bend.  It  is 
my  fault  that  I  relied  on  the  sworn  pledges  of 
a  man  who,  though  a  noble  and  a  knight,  proved 
a  villain.  Must  I  stoop  to  say,  that  from  his 
discovered  baseness  I  recoiled  with  loathing? 
For  one  thing  only  have  I  to  beseech  your  par- 
don, and  that  is,  for  having  suffered  any  tempt- 
ation—  any  prospect  of  exaltation,  to  induce 
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me  to  give   up   the  protection  of  my  revered 
uncle." 

As  she  finished  she  kneeled  before  the  old 
knight,  and  v^^as  immediately  raised  to  his  bo- 
som ;  Amisia  joyfully  throwing  her  arms  round 
both. 

**  My  child,"  said  Sir  John,  after  having  dis- 
engaged himself,  "  thy  return  in  honour  has 
chased  aw^ay  too  many  black  thoughts  to  leave 
me  in  mood  for  chiding ;  though,  i'faith  !  ano- 
ther time  the  fit  may  take  me.  I  have  more  to 
ask. — Did  the  faitour  offer  thee  unknightly  dis- 
courtesy V 

"  Enough,  in  putting  a  restraint  upon  my 
liberty,  and  equivocating  with  his  honour  and 
with  mine." 

"  Caitiff!  then  he  held  thee  in  audacious 
duress  V 

"  He  did,  my  uncle ;  how  else  could  I  have 
remained  one  instant  in  his  power,  after  the 
faintest  surmise  of  his  falsehood.  A  band  of 
his  minions  bore  me  forcibly  away  ;   nor  was  it 
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until  they  had  dragged  me  beyond  the  Enghsh 
territory,  that  Heaven  sent  me  rescue.'* 

"Torn  away  by  force! — Dragged  for  fifty 
miles  by  a  rout  of  rascalry  !"  exclaimed  Sir  John, 
"  'Sdeath  !  do  I  hear  this,  and  sit  bower- 
bound  ?  Rescued,  you  say  ? — how  ?  by  strong 
hand  V 

"  By  valiant  and  generous  hand,  as  ever  risk- 
ed scathe  for  lady's  wrong,"  said  Hester  warmly ; 
"  grateful  thanks  are  due,  and  should  not  longer 
be  withheld.     My  preserver  waits  without.*' 

"  Call  him  to  me  instantly.  He  shall  be  re- 
compensed, though  Pm  a  manor  the  less." 

Hester  left  the  room,  and  presently  returned 
accompanied  by  Raimond. 

"  Farneley  !"  exclaimed  Sir  John,  Amisia, 
and  the  friar,  each  in  accents  greatly  differing, 
but  all  indicative  of  pleasure. 

"  Farneley  !"  repeated  the  old  knight, — "  is 
it  thou  who  hast  done  De  Coupland  this  dear  ser- 
vice ?  Say,  how  can  I  thank  thee ;    say  how  I 

n3 
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can  reward  thee  ?     Amise,  help  me  to  speak  our 
debt  to  this  fair  youth.  I'm  poor  in  phrase." 

But  still  more  so  was  Amisia.  She  faltered 
some  words  of  grateful  import,  too  incoherent  to 
be  transcribed.  When  her  eyes  met  those  of 
Raimond,  they  fell  immediately  under  his  ardent 
gaze,  and  her  cheek  crimsoned  from  agitating 
recollections. 

"  The  saints  above  be  praised,  and  thee, 
youth  !"  ejaculated  Sir  John ;  "the  fell  Moray  is 
cheated  of  his  villain  boast !" 

"  He'll  boast  no  more.  Sir  John,"  said  Hester, 
gravely,  "  his  insult  to  me  has  called  him  to  a 
heavy  weird." 

"  What !  is  he  slain  ?  Has  the  Scot  that  beard- 
ed me  in  my  castle  hall  brooked  the  death  ?" 

Hester  turned  mournfully  away ;  but  again, 

as  if  scorning  to  allow  any  symptoms  of  feeling 

to  appear  in  such  a  case,  resumed  her  position, 

and  made  reply : 

"    Sir  John,  the  Moray  received  his  mortal 
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stroke  from  the  lance  of  the  brave  warrior  who 
stands  before  you." 

"  Boy  !  boy  !"  cried  the  knight,  extending 
his  arms  to  Raimond  in  an  ecstasy — "  grow  to 
my  heart,  my  tongue  is  beggared." 

As  he  spoke  he  caught  Farneley  to  his  breast 
and  hugged  him  hke  an  infant.  He  then  ques- 
tioned and  chuckled,  and  chuckled  and  ques- 
tioned ;  nor  was  it  until  he  received  a  reproving 
admonition  from  Spalding,  that  he  checked  his 
somewhat  unchristian  transports. 

"  Well, well,  father,"  said  he;  "  I'll  exult  no 
more,  sith  you  say  'tis  unbeseeming.  Come, 
we'll  speak  on  another  matter  wherein  I  have 
some  interest.  Thou  hast  lately  left  the  field, 
sir  squire ;  canst  tell  me  how  it  fares  with  Sir 
Rafede  Neville?" 

Farneley  replied  briefly,  but  did  not  touch  on 
his  own  adventure  with  the  party  ;  being  rather 
damped  in  spirit  by  the  anxious  manner  of  the 
inquirer. 

Hester    however  was   more    communicative. 
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It  appeared  that  during  her  sojourn  at  Holy- 
well she  had  had  more  than  one  interview  with 
the  wounded  knight :  these  led  to  results  which 
she  now  disclosed.     In  particular,  she  placed  in 
Sir  John's  handa  missive  wherewith  she  had  been 
intrusted  by  De  Neville  previous  to  her  depar- 
ture. This  the  banneret  transferred  to  the  clerk- 
ship of  Father  Noel,  and  it  was  found  couched 
to  the  following  effect.     It  began  by  reminding 
Sir  John  of  the  vow  by  which  the  writer  had 
bound  his  knighthood,  and  stated  his  poignant 
sorrow  that  fate,  by  withholding  from  him  the 
power  of  fulfilment,  should  have  virtually  ba- 
nished him  from  his  daughter's  presence.   "  The 
more  hapless  and  ill-starred,"  continued  he,  "  is 
my  predicament,  in  that  I  hear  the  chevisance 
denied  to  me  has  been  granted  to  another ;  and 
that  other,  one   who  has   laid  me  under  obli- 
gations which    fetter    the    pursuit   of    future 
action.       I    may    not    appeal    to    mortal    ar- 
bitrement  the  man  to  whom  I  owe  prolonged 
existence.    Rather  w^ould  I  have  heaved  my  last 
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sigch  to  the  bleak  nio;ht-breeze,  on  the  moor 
where  he  found  me  a  fainting  wanderer,  than 
this  should  have  been  so;  but  being  so,  the 
laws  of  mankind  close  against  me  the  only 
course  now  remaining."  More  Sir  Rafe  added, 
proudly  to  emphaticize  the  fact  of  his  volun- 
tarily relinquishing  a  suit  he  was  prohibited 
from  advancing  in  his  own  way,  but  the  above 
will  suffice.  It  transpired,  though  not  exactly 
at  this  moment,  that  the  young  knight  had 
wrung  from  Hester  such  admissions  of  the  pre- 
occupied state  of  Amisia's  affections  as,  doubt- 
less, influenced  him  thus  early  to  avow  a  renun- 
ciation he  foresaw  migrht  not  afterwards  come 
with  so  good  a  grace. 

"Umph!"  ejaculated  De  Coupland,  when 
the  pemsal  ended,  "  here  is  a  result  I  always 
feared.  A  headstrong  coistril !  to  pledge  his 
lance  to  an  exploit  for  which  there  were  a  hundred 
more  able.  Thus  is  a  dear  project  wrecked  ! 
Well !  methinks  I  know  who  will  be  the  loser  ! 
A  younger  son  of  the  Neville,    great  as  that 
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house  may  be,  would  have  stood  higher  in  pos 
session  of  De  Coupland's  domains." 

"  Nor  would  the  alliance  have  preserved  the 
memory  of  thy  name,  my  son,"  thrust  in  the 
friar ;  "  that  would  have  merged  midst  the  he- 
raldic vanities  of  his  family." 

"  At  any  rate,  it  seems,"  observed  Sir  John, 
*'  my  daughter  has  not  been  held  unworthy  the 
true  test  of  chivalric  homage.  Some  other  arm 
has  saved  her  boon,  although  De  Neville  could 
not.  Sir  squire,"  he  continued,  yet  ignorant  of 
the  whole  truth,  "  thou  art  not  the  only  gallant 
wight  to  whom  my  honour  stands  in  debt.  Is't 
known  who  is  the  other  ?" 

*'  It  is,"  replied  Hester ;  "  and  he  bears  a 
heart  as  devoted  to  Amisia  as  ever  did  De  Ne- 
ville ;  and  a  soul  as  worthy  of  her." 

"Ay,  indeed,"  exclaimed  the  banneret; 
"  worthy  of  her  !  Why,  then,  by  St.  Cuthbert ! 
if  he  be  of  knightly  degree,  he  has  fair  right  to 
her.'' 

"  He  is  as  good  a  knight  as  the  sword  of  a 
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belted  earl — and  he  the  Earl-Marshal  of  Eno-- 
land,  can  make,"  rejoined  Hester.  "  Sir  Rai- 
mond  Fameley,  stand  forth  and  avouch  for 
thyself." 

Sir  Raimond  (for  the  Earl  of  Northumberland 
had  conferred  on  him  his  spurs)  no  longer  hesi- 
tated. Approaching  Amisia,  whose  gladdened 
countenance  flushed  him  with  hopes,  he  sunk 
upon  one  knee,  and  drawing  from  his  bosom 
the  much-contested  ringlet,  presented  it  with 
graceful  obeisance. 

"  Lovely  Lady  Amise,"  said  he,  the  tumult  in 
his  veins  barely  allowing  him  utterance,  "  let  a 
humble  individual,  the  greatest  honour  of  whose 
life  was  the  being  intrusted  with  this  beauteous 
memento,  prove  that  he  has  not  disgraced  the 
trust.  In  the  untoward  course  of  fight  'twas 
lost,  but  not  ignobly,  as  I  appeal  to  witnesses ; 
under  happier  auspices  it  has  been  regained, 
and  again  I  say  not  ignobly,  save  as  regards 
him  who  lives  at  your  feet  to  claim  the  deed^ 
If  I  may  dare  to  ask  a  guerdon  for  having  done 
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but  a  poor  devoir,  I  would  pray  thy  permission 
to  retain  this  fair  tress  in  personal  gift. — Am  I 
indulged  ? " 

"  Brave  Sir  Knight,"  ansvs^ered  Amisia,  tre- 
mulously, "  accept  a  maiden's  thanks  ;  a  second 
time  due  to  thee  for  the  compliment  of  seeking 
to  stamp  a  value  upon  so  silly  a  possession. 
Keep  the  foolish  lock  if  you  so  deign,  and  let  it 
remind  thee  of  the  owner's  utter  inability  to 
reward  thee  after  thy  deserts." 

"  Oh  !  lady,"  sighed  Sir  Raimond,  fervently. 
"  Thine  is  not  the  lack  of  power  to  recompense, 
but  mine  the  capacity  to  deserve.  Was  not  my 
presumption  tongue-tied,  I  might  give  speech  to 
sentiments  would  raise  an  indignation  I  fear  to 
challenge." 

"  Courage,  my  fair  sir,"  said  De  Coupland, 
who  had  been  watching  Farneley'^s  manner ;  "  a 
knight  dubbed  by  Percy  of  Northumberland 
should  have  no  fears.  Stay  awhile,  and  I  will 
try  to  loosen  that  same  tie  you  speak  of.  Father," 
appealing  to  Spalding,  "  thou  wert  with  us  um- 
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while,  when  this  blushing  peat  promised  her 
hand  to  him  who  should  be  graced  in  such  and 
such  a  sort.  Does  it  occur  to  thee  whether 
our  young  friend  here  stands  concerned  in  that 
compact  r' 

"  Sooth ly,  Sir  John,  it  does/'  returned  the  friar, 
gladly  meeting  the  invitation ;  "  either  my  ears 
then  served  me  ill,  or  memory  has  betrayed  me 
since,  if  this  young  knight  be  not  entitled  to  de- 
mand fulfilment  of  your  pledge.  He  has  right 
honestly  won  a  name,  but,  mayhap,  may  not  be 
loath  to  win  more  honours  in  another.  Through 
him  that  of  Coupland  may  long  ring  aloud  amid 
the  gatherings  of  the^border." 

During  this  and  the  foregoing  speech,  Raimond 
and  Amisia  stood  entranced.  To  convey  a  pic- 
ture of  the  burning  images  that  flitted  across 
their  high-wrought  inward  vision,  were  a  hopeless 
task.  They  looked  at  each  other,  and  each  read 
the  reflected  expectancy  that  danced  in  their 
conversing  eyes. 

VOL.   III.  o 
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"I  understand  thee,  friar,"  rejoined  Sir  John, 
with  a  nod  of  approbation ;  the  concluding 
words  of  Spalding  having  struck  the  precise 
chord  likely  to  vibrate  in  his  breast ;  **  Coup- 
land  of  Coupland  may  yet  longer  be  a  sound  to 
Imsh  the  Scottish  babies  with.  "  Sir  Raimond 
thou  hast  been  the  better  angel  of  my  house  in 
these  our  recent  troubles,  and  hast  laid  it  under 
a  debt  which  I  see  no  better  way  of  repaying 
than  by  making  that  debt  in  part  thine  own — 
due  from  thyself  to  thyself,  Harkee !  Thou 
hast  heard  from  the  father  here  something  of  a 
licence.  I  do  not  gainsay  it.  Seek  assurance 
where  it  is  to  be  found.'' 

Need  we  write  down  the  terms  of  heart- 
lifting  gratitude  wherewith  the  overpowered 
youth  hailed  the  banneret's  allowance,  or  the 
rapturous  and  ardent,  yet  timid,  phrase  in  which 
he  pressed  for  confirmation  in  the  gentler  quar- 
ter; need  we  depict  the  confusion,  or  spell  the 
murmured  syllables,  wherewith  this  confirmation 
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was — not  denied :  the  effort  we  abandon,  and 
with  it  the  feeble  hope  of  longer  interesting  the 
reader. 


In  a  few  months  after  these  transactions,  Sir 
Raimond  —  not  Farueley,  but  De  Coupland, 
(lawful  authority  for  that  assumption  having 
been  obtained)  exalted  to  "  the  high  topgallant 
of  his  joy,"  espoused  the  lovely  Amisia.  Stout 
old  Sir  John  did  not  survive  long  after,  but  left 
his  ample  domains  to  a  younger,  though  not  less 
warlike,  lord.  In  the  proud  castle  of  Coup- 
land,  the  once  humble  esquire  held  a  state  which 
brought  him  into  equality  with  the  most  potent 
barons  of  the  March ;  an  elevation  which  his 
prowess  in  the  field,  and  unassuming  worth 
caused  him  to  enjoy  unquestioned. 

His  uncle,  bluff  Hugh,  not  shaken  off  and 
refused,  as  poor  relatives  generally  are,  but  pre- 
ferred to  the  seneschalship  of  Corsinside,  raised 
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for  himself  a  reputation  which  cast  his  former 
mode  of  life  into  oblivion.  The  honest  bailiff 
and  Dame  Farneley  spun  out  an  even  and  re- 
spected existence  in  the  Newcastle ;  the  former 
more  than  once  exercising  with  general  esteem 
the  functions  of  its  chief  magistrate,  and  leaving 
his  name  to  be  recorded  on  the  walls  of  many 
institutions  as  their  founder  or  benefactor. 
Hester  ArneclifFe,  disappointed  in  those  soaring 
aspirations  which  she  had  allowed  to  entwine 
themselves  too  intimately  with  her  happiness, 
eventually  retired  into  the  conventual  house  of 
Holywell,  whereof  she  became  superior.  Our 
early  acquaintance  the  Franciscan  only  remains 
to  be  noticed :  he  found  an  asylum  at  Coupland 
Castle,  where  he  fulfilled  the  duties  of  domestic 
confessor. 

But  though  the  current  of  the  new  lord  of 
Coupland's  private  felicity  flowed  on  for  years 
still  and  unbroken,  he  lived  in  too  stormy  a 
region  to  be  without  frequent  public  calls,  that 
drew  him  from  time  to  time  into  perilous  action. 
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In  many  foughten  fields  he  paralleled  the  deeds 
we  have  in  this  legend  recorded  of  him,  and 
especially  on 

" that  famous  day  of  Homeldon, 


Where  Hotspur  gave  such  wonderful  defeat 
Unto  the  Scots,  as  shook  that  kingdom  more 
Than  many  monarchs'  armies  had  before  ;" 

there,  fighting  under  his  former  lord,  he  con- 
tributed to  a  triumph,  which  placed  a  second 
Douglas  and  four  associate  thanes  at  the  mercy 
of  that  accomplished  warrior. 

Here  the  Atropos  of  letters  cuts  the  vital  yarn 
of  our  story.  If  the  portion  wound  be  ill  spun 
and  tangled,  we  attempt  no  apology,  holding, 
with  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  that  "  it  is  certain, 
let  us  claw  the  reader  with  never  so  many  cour- 
tesies, yet  shall  we  evermore  be  thought  fools 
that  write  foolishly." 

THE    END. 
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